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Foreword 


| am pleased to introduce the fourth publication in the Innovations in Education series: Creating Successful Magnet 
Schools Programs. This series, published by my Department's Office of Innovation and Improvement (Oll), identifies 
concrete, real-world examples of innovations in six important areas: public school choice, supplemental educational 
services, charter schools, magnet schools, alternative teacher certification, and routes to school leadership. 


Some might argue that magnet schools hardly qualify as innovations. After all, they have been around for almost 40 
years, when they were first introduced as a vehicle to increase racial integration and reduce minority group isolation 
in our schools. For a long time, they were the dominant form of public school choice in America. In many communi- 
ties, magnets are the highest-performing schools in the system. From our perspective, while magnet schools con- 
tinue to help schools address the purposes for which they were originally designed, they have taken on a new and 
promising dimension under No Child Left Behind: to provide additional options to children whose current schools 
are in need of improvement, and to serve as laboratories of successful educational practice. 


As is the case with the implementation of any education reform initiative, no one is doing everything 100 percent 
right and no one has “all the answers." Within these pages, we have identified six school districts whose successful 


magnet programs offer a range of contexts, experiences, and perspectives that we hope will be helpful to others. 
The districts featured include two whose experience in implementing magnet schools spans more than a quarter 
century and one whose magnet schools experience began four short years ago. While all of these school districts 
have received support through the federal Magnet Schools Assistance Program at one time or another, all have 
also demonstrated a capacity to sustain their schools after the federal funding ended. While working to decrease 
minority group isolation and offer innovative programs to children and parents, they have kept their primary focus 
on the ultimate goal of increasing student achievement. And perhaps most importantly, they have developed a way 
of doing business that allows them to continuously improve over the years. 


While these districts should not be seen as "models," and while the case study methodology used herein does not 
provide the type of information about cause-and-effect that scientifically based research does, we do hope that 
other school districts can learn from the examples in this book. The common sense "promising practices" described 
in these chapters can help districts take their magnet school programs to the next level. 


This booklet also fulfills the Congressional mandate within Section 5310(c) of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act, as reauthorized by No Child Left Behind, to “collect and disseminate to the general public information on 
successful magnet school programs." 


| congratulate the districts highlighted in this book, and express my strong hope that other districts will be able to 
learn from their experiences and emulate their successes. 


Rod Paige, U.S. Secretary of Education 
2004 
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Introduction 


Magnet schools gained prominence in education 


in the 1970s as a tool for achieving voluntary deseg- 


regation in lieu of forced busing. An early study of magnet schools sponsored by the U.S. Department 


of Education' found that magnet schools were developed first in large urban school districts seeking to 


reduce racial isolation in their schools through voluntary means rather than with mandatory student 


assignment. The educational programs at these magnet schools were modeled on well-established spe- 


cialty schools that offered advanced programs to selected students, such as Bronx School of Science, 


Boston Latin School, and Lane Tech in Chicago. Early magnet school curricular programs mirrored spe- 


cialty school themes such as mathematics, science, and the performing arts. But magnet school pro- 


grams were designed to be different in one very important way—magnet school enrollment was driven 


by student choice based on interest rather than selection of students by testing. 


Some 30 years later, many districts continue to utilize 
magnet schools to reduce minority group isolation; 
however, in the intervening years, the purposes of 
magnet schools have continued to evolve and expand. 
When the federal Magnet Schools Assistance Program 
was first authorized in 1985 its intent was twofold: 
reduce, eliminate, or prevent minority group isolation 
and provide instruction in magnet schools that would 
substantially strengthen students’ knowledge and 
skills. Subsequently, expectations for magnet schools 
have broadened. Today, school districts are using them 
to accomplish a range of important and related pur- 
poses: enhancing student learning and narrowing the 
achievement gap, giving public school parents more 
choice in their child's education experience, and incu- 
bating innovative educational methods and practices 
that can raise the bar for all schools. 


Magnet schools may be especially appealing to districts 
with schools in need of improvement under the federal 
No Child Left Behind Act, which specifically acknowl- 
edges their value for the purposes stated above.’ For 
local education agencies contemplating adoption or 
expansion of this powerful education option, this guide 
presents experiences and lessons learned from six dis- 
tricts with successful magnet programs. (Basic statistics 
about these districts appear in figure 1.) 


The theory behind magnet schools as a desegregation 
tool is simple: Create a school so distinctive and ap- 
pealing—so magnetic—that it will draw a diverse range 
of families from throughout the community eager to 
enroll their children even if it means having them bused 
to a different and, perhaps, distant neighborhood. To 
do so, the school must offer an educational option— 
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Figure 1. Demographics of Six Profiled School Districts 


Districtwide Magnet Total Number District Size Population Student English Subsidized Special 
Enrollment Enrollment Number  ofMagnet (square © ‘Type® Ethnicity“ Leamers® Meals® Needs” 
of Schools Schools miles) 
126,633 | 19,927 178 61 850 Large 46% White 2% 49% 18% 
(16%) Central | 43% African American 
City 5% Hispanic 
3% Asian/Pacific 
Islander 
2% American Indian 
3% Multiracial 
Hamilton | 40,655 6,038 80 13 554 Urban 63% White 1% 46% 16% 
(15%) Fringe of | 33% African American 
Mid-Size 2% Hispanic 
City 2% Asian 
Hot 3,555 3,382 8 6* 36 Mid-size | 50% White 7% 72% 15% 
Springs (95%) Central | 41% African American 
City 7% Hispanic 
1% Asian 
1% Native 
Houston 211,499 | 37562 307 108 301 Large 57% Hispanic 29% 80% 10% 
(18%) Central | 31% African American 
City 9% White 
3% Asian 
Montclair 6,340 4,600 11 10° 6.25 Urban —_| 48% White 1% 17% 18% 
(73%) Fringe of || 42% African American 
Large City | 5% Hispanic 
4% Asian 
108,970 | 25,130 127 43 832 Urban 60% White 4% 22% 23% 
(23%) Fringe of || 27% African American 
Large City | 6% Hispanic 
4% Asian 
2% Multiracial 
All data was provided by the districts and was current as of June 2004, unless otherwise noted. Totals may equal more than 100% due to rounding. 
* Hot Springs is essentially an all magnet district. The two schools that are not magnets are alternative schools for students with special needs. 
** Only the high school in Montclair is not a magnet school. However, the high school functions in accordance with the magnet philosophy. 


a specialty—that is not available in other area schools. 
Early magnet school research® identified five common 
magnet school themes—the fine, applied, or performing 
arts; the sciences; social studies occupations; general 
academics; and traditional and fundamental schools. 
But a look across district magnet programs today re- 
veals a much wider variety of curricular specialties and 
educational approaches reflecting the idiosyncratic in- 
terests and resources of their communities. Among the 
curricular themes or instructional approaches currently 
found at magnet schools are aerospace education, 
communications, culinary arts, environmental science, 
international studies, International Baccalaureate, lan- 
guage immersion, law enforcement, military science, 
Montessori, and Paideia. 


In recent decades, the school desegregation picture has 
become more complex. The number of school districts 
still implementing court-required desegregation plans 
has been declining, and court cases and policy decisions 
have narrowed districts’ ability to use race as a factor 
in student assignment decisions. Instead, socioeco- 
nomic status has become important in defining student 
diversity. In some districts, minority students have be- 
come the majority across all public schools, and many 
urban districts have been losing increasing numbers 
of middle- and upper-class students of all races and 
ethnicities to private and parochial schools or to sur- 
rounding suburbs. Yet throughout this period, magnets 
have remained a useful tool for reducing, eliminating or 
preventing racial isolation in schools. (Figure 2 provides 
information on managing enrollment.) 


Beyond desegregation 


A more diverse student population is just the begin- 
ning of what magnets can accomplish because, as one 


researcher has noted, magnet schools are the “off- 
spring" not just of “the search for racial and ethnic 
equity in public education” but also of the “quest for 
improved teaching and learning."? Their theme-based 
approach promotes many of the factors associated 
with effective schools, chiefly, innovation in program 
and practice, staff and curricular coherence, increased 
parent and community involvement, and greater stu- 
dent engagement. In the best of magnet schools, this 
adds up to higher student achievement. 


Magnet schools can also promote healthy competi- 
tion among district schools. Faced with the prospect 
of losing students to magnets, many neighborhood 
schools examine the competition to understand the 
attraction while, at the same time, examining their 
own program to see how they might improve it. The 
superintendent of one magnet district highlighted in 
this guide says the belief that “our school is as good as 
yours" has had a “ripple effect across the district," with 
traditional schools pushing themselves harder. Some 
adopt or adapt magnet school principles and practices 
to better serve their own students. As this happens, 
magnets, in turn, must ratchet up their own efforts 
in order to remain distinctive. It is little wonder, then, 
that many districts that began their magnet program 
as part of a required or voluntary desegregation effort 
have come to see it—and expand it—as part of a larger 
school improvement effort. 


While student diversity is still "desirable and sought" 
in Houston (Texas) Independent School District's exten- 
sive magnet program, its manager notes that Houston's 
“primary concern" today is having “quality programs 
that will engage students in the learning process, lead- 
ing to higher achievement. Because students disengage 
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rigure 2. Managing the Magnet Enrollment Mix 


Two important tools in a magnet program assignment system, often used in conjunction with one another, are at- 
tendance zones and a lottery system. The best way to understand magnet school assignment is to start by think- 
ing of a traditional neighborhood school system, in which each school has an attendance area or “walk zone” and 
students who live within it are automatically assigned to that school. These students are sometimes called “zone” 
or “base” students. This guide will generally refer to them as neighborhood students. Magnet schools differ in that 
many have no attendance zone and if they do have one, it controls only a portion of a school’s enrollment. 


At a magnet with no attendance zone, all who want to attend must apply and applicants can live anywhere in 
the district. (Some district magnet programs also accept applicants from outside the district.) At a magnet 
school that has an attendance zone, some portion of the school’s enrollment is reserved for students who live 
in the zone, with the remaining seats open to applicants from outside the neighborhood. 


Decisions about whether to create a magnet school with no attendance zone or, instead, to give preference to 
students who live in an attendance zone with a lottery for other openings are tied to district enrollment goals, 
location of the school, and neighborhood interest. If a new magnet is planned for a largely low-income Hispanic 
neighborhood that wants its children to attend the school, the district might use an attendance zone prefer- 
ence so the school can serve neighborhood families while avoiding ethnic or socioeconomic isolation. 


A district’s system for choosing from among magnet school applicants is its other tool for managing magnet 
enrollment. Many magnet schools have their own application criteria. Performing arts schools, for example, 
tend to require student auditions. But districts need a system for choosing among qualified applicants when 
their number exceeds available magnet seats. Most magnet programs use a lottery system. In a random lot- 
tery system, the district's marketing efforts are intended to attract an applicant pool for each school that is 
representative of community demographics. In such circumstances, a random drawing of names or assigned 
numbers will result in an equally representative student enrollment. If a district isn’t convinced that its ap- 
plicant pool for a given school is representative, it might use a weighted lottery, which gives added weight 
(i.e., an extra lottery number or two) to applicants who represent characteristics sought in the enrollment mix, 
such as students from low-income families. Recent court decisions have limited the use of race in student 
assignment to attain diversity, making clear, for example, that race-neutral approaches must be seriously 
considered first. 


from learning long before they drop out of school, we 
are very interested in providing focused programs 
that will keep them engaged in learning, keep them in 
school, and prepare them for their future." 


To that end, Houston allows individual schools to apply 
to become magnets, theorizing that when a magnet 
is "home grown"—conceived and planned by school 
staff, parents and students, and other stakeholders— 
engagement is almost a given and, regardless of its 
enrollment composition, the school contributes to the 
reduction of racial isolation in the long run. "Segrega- 
tion in Houston is primarily the result of economics or 
a language barrier,” the administrator explains. “The 
solution—or at least a partial solution—is increased 
educational opportunities, the very thing our magnet 
programs are trying to provide." 


Hamilton County (Tennessee) Schools, which serves 
Chattanooga and surrounding areas, offers an exam- 
ple of how magnets are sometimes used to serve mul- 
tiple goals. Coinciding with and in support of a city- 
driven urban renewal effort, the district recently built 
two magnet schools in low-income neighborhoods of 
color adjacent to Chattanooga's downtown business 
center and converted two older downtown neigh- 
borhood schools into magnets. All forms of diversity 
remain a primary goal for the program, and each of 
the downtown magnets has its own attendance zone, 
designed to ensure that about half its students are 
from the neighborhood. But the schools embody some 
other aims as well. 


Like many districts serving urban areas, Hamilton 
had been steadily losing students to local parochial 
and private schools and to the surrounding suburbs. 
Its downtown magnet themes were conceived to 


recapture some of these students. Two of the magnet 
schools are museum schools (a K-5 and a 6-8) that 
work closely with the area's seven museums. Of the 
other two, one focuses on classical studies (literature, 
art, history, architecture, and music) and the other 
bases its instruction on Howard Gardner's theory of 
multiple intelligences. 


In addition to adopting themes thought to be attrac- 
tive to middle- and upper-income-level families, the 
district has labeled these magnet programs as "work- 
site" schools, giving added weight in its lottery to ap- 
plicants whose parents work in the targeted area. The 
hope is that the opportunity to have their children 
nearby during the work day will be an added attraction 
for suburban commuters who like the idea of spending 
more time with their children as they commute and 
want to be involved with their children's school, an ex- 
perience that would be out of reach, literally, if their 
children attended a traditional neighborhood school. 
In this vision, schools and their students benefit from 
greater volunteerism, the district benefits by stemming 
the outward flow of higher socioeconomic families, 
and the downtown benefits from workers who, with 


their children nearby, are more likely to spend time and 
money in the area. 


Magnet terminology 


Any general discussion about magnet schools requires 
some clarification of terminology. In addition to different 
terms being used in different districts, the same terms 
are sometimes used to mean slightly different things 
from one district to another. The term magnet program, 
for example, is used in a variety of very different ways. 
For discussion's sake, this guide will generally use mag- 
net program to refer to the district-level infrastructure 
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for managing magnet schools and, when the context 
makes it clear, to a magnet school's instructional pro- 
gram. It will use the terms magnet school and mag- 
nets for all schools or instructional programs that have 
a unique theme or focus conceived to attract students 
and parents for the primary goal of creating a represen- 
tative student population. 


Case study sites and methodology 


The six districts profiled in this guide are Duval County 
Public Schools, Florida; Hamilton County Schools, Ten- 
nessee; Hot Springs School District, Arkansas; Houston 
Independent School District, Texas; Montclair Public 
Schools, New Jersey; and Wake County Public School 
System, North Carolina. Appendix A presents a narra- 
tive summary of each district's context and programs. 


This guide is based on a study that was informed by a 
literature review, interviews with both researchers and 
educators, and the input of an Advisory Panel consist- 
ing of researchers, associations leaders, and educators 
who work with schools, districts, and states on magnet 
implementation. The six districts studied and high- 
lighted here were selected from a larger set of 16 pos- 
sible sites. The exploratory, descriptive approach used 


to examine the magnet programs in these districts is 
adapted from the four-phase benchmarking process 
used by the American Productivity and Quality Center 
(see appendix B for further details). This guide is adapt- 
ed from the full research report and also incorporates 
information from research literature and other sources. 
Results from specific district practices, district ratio- 
nales for what they did, patterns across districts, and 
common sense, along with the initial framework, led to 
the themes and actions highlighted in this guide. 


This descriptive research process suggests promising prac- 
tices—ways to do things that others have found helpful 
or lessons they have learned about what not to do—and 
practical "how-to" guidance. This is not the kind of ex- 
perimental research that can yield valid causal claims 
about what works. Readers should judge for themselves 
the merits of these practices, based on their understand- 
ing of why they should work, how they fit the local con- 
text, and what happens when they actually try them. 


This guide is organized around five action areas: get- 
ting started, promoting the program, making it easy for 
parents, fully implementing the program, and evaluat- 
ing and continually improving. 


starting a 
Magnet Program 


While fostering student diversity as a path to equitable education remains the prime reason districts 


start a magnet program, as already noted, magnet schools have matured in practice to become much 


more than remedial tools for desegregation. Among other things, well-developed and locally supported 


magnets can, in Dentler's words, “provide courses of study that barely existed before the magnet's estab- 


wu 


lishment, 


offer districts local demonstrations of quality that may then be emulated by regular schools, 


" 


and, “contribute substantially to a district's attainment of full racial and ethnic equity.""° 


Putting together an attractive instructional program 
that can accomplish these aims at an individual school 
isa complex, multistep undertaking. It requires creating 
a focused vision and program mission that will drive a 
robust implementation plan and sustain commitment. 
It requires dealing with issues of funds and transporta 


tion, selecting strong leaders and quality staff willing 


to work long hours, getting people in the communi 


<<, 


involved, and recruiting resources. 


Some districts with long-standing programs have cre- 
ated a structure that enables individual school com- 
munities {i.e., some combination of principal, teachers, 
parents, students, and other site-specific stakeholders) 
to transform their school into a magnet. But a district 
initiating a magnet program with multiple schools will 
profit from centralizing the planning process in a "mag- 
net office." In developing their magnet school programs, 
most of the districts highlighted here also created a 
magnet school research task force to get things started. 
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A good first step for such planning groups Is to learn 
from others. By researching successful magnet pro- 
grams and schools, by finding out what themes have 
been particularly successful elsewhere, a district—and 
any school that wishes to become a magnet—can of- 
ten avoid having to “reinvent the wheel.” It can also be 
helpful to obtain copies of magnet program or magnet 
school plans from other districts, if possible, or consult 
with members of their magnet teams. 


Magnet Schools of America" suggests that a compre- 
hensive magnet school plan include vision and mission 
statements, educational goals, objectives and strate- 
gies, curriculum or theme design, implementation 
steps, marketing and recruitment strategies, budget and 
funding plans, timelines, policies, professional develop- 
ment plans, and monitoring and evaluation plans. 


Districts can also benefit from contacting superin- 
tendents, magnet specialists, and magnet principals 
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in districts of similar size and circumstances who can 
share lessons learned about which themes have worked 
best and why, how to set up data infrastructures, par- 
ent communication processes, and transportation. 
Hamilton sent staff and other stakeholders to magnet 
schools in other districts, both near and far, to get ideas 
and solicit help in planning their own magnet schools. 


Choose appealing and sustainable themes 


How do you go about identifying magnet themes that 
will each attract substantial numbers of students of dif- 
ferent racial, ethnic, and socioeconomic backgrounds 
and that, collectively, will help create what one magnet 
program director calls “a workable system of choice, 
instructional success, and thriving community part- 
nerships, with the added benefit of racially integrated 
schools"? Whatever the catalyst for a district magnet 
program—whether resistance to integration, the need 
to improve poorly performing schools, parent dissatis- 
faction with existing choices, declining enrollments, or 
anything else—the search for effective themes should 
always start in the same way: with research. It's a pro- 
cess of looking and listening, says one district adminis- 
trator: “Look at the data —city and school demograph- 
ics, school performance, available capacity, teacher 
turnover, etc.—to find focal points. Then listen to 
parents, specifically underrepresented parents." Good 
ideas can also flow from existing advisory groups and 
networks, chambers of commerce, local colleges and 
universities, magnet school experts, and other districts 
that operate magnet schools. But if parents aren't on 
board, individual magnet schools and a district's mag- 
net program might take off, but they won't go any- 
where. Get parents interested, then follow through by 
delivering high-quality educational programs to build 
and sustain that initial interest and excitement. 


Prior to starting its magnet program in 2000, Hot Springs 
had been hemorrhaging students at an average rate of 
about 100 a year since 1969, its enrollment dropping 
from 6,000 to 2,800. Magnets have helped reverse that 
trend. In 2003, the district gained 134 students. Today 
Hot Springs serves 3,555 students, of which some 3,300 
attend a magnet school. Key to its success are themes 
embraced by parents. The district initially consulted 
with a magnet school expert—the former director of 
the nonprofit Magnet Schools of America—to identify 
distinctive curricular or instructional themes that had 
been successful in other districts. But knowing what 
has worked in another community doesn't guarantee 
local success. To be more certain that its magnet schools 
would appeal to its hometown audience, Hot Springs 
surveyed local elementary school parents to gauge their 
relative interest in the various themes proposed by the 
consultant. Survey results guided the final decisions. 


"Start with the customer," advises one magnet program 
administrator. In fact, districts studied for this guide 
have typically sought broad community input, through 
surveys—some, like Hot Springs, offering a particular list 
of themes to react to, others asking more open-ended 
questions—and through interviews and focus groups. 
During a year of research and planning for its magnet 
program, Duval surveyed every parent in the county, 
asking what types of programs they were interested in 
for their children and what factors might prompt them 
to move their children away from their neighborhood 
school. Duval used survey results, along with other in- 
formation, to create school themes; it also used the re- 
sults to inform its marketing effort for the program. 


In Montclair, which had tried and abandoned several de- 
segregation plans before embracing the magnet concept, 


the initial survey yielded some pretty straightforward re- 
sults. Polling parents to determine what type of school 
would serve their needs showed that residents in the 
city's predominantly minority south end wanted a “back 
to basics" theme, while parents in the north end, most 
of whom were European American, wanted a “gifted and 
talented" focus. The district responded by placing a gift- 
ed and talented school in the south end to draw white 
students to a school that had been populated mostly by 
students of color, and placing a “back to basics” program 
in the north end to attract youngsters to what had beena 
predominantly white school. Eventually, the entire district 
went the magnet route, creating an array of choices. (See 
figure 3 for Montclair's descriptions of its magnet 
elementary schools.) 


In picking themes, parent and student interest is just 
part of the picture. Identifying a curricular or instruc- 
tional magnet that, as one administrator says, “will 
make them want to come" is of little use if a district 
doesn't have the wherewithal, including teacher inter- 
est and expertise, to sustain the theme and use it to 
raise student achievement. A central question in setting 
up a magnet school must always be, can you deliver? 
Answering that question requires looking internally at 
interest and resources. Hot Springs gave up plans to 
open a language school when it became clear it would 
have a difficult time finding enough qualified teachers 
in the district. It's also important to assess and recruit 
expertise in the community. In setting up their museum 
magnet schools, both Hamilton and Wake County prof- 
ited from museum staff who worked with school staff 
to develop and flesh out their curriculum. 


However winning a chosen curricular theme—eco- 
logical futures and global issues, fine arts, or science 


and technology—in every case that theme must be 
grounded in a school vision and mission with educa- 
tional goals and objectives, a set of shared values, and 
guiding principles that shape the entire program and 
help keep it on track. 


Select and develop quality staff 


Research reveals that while the magnet theme is im- 
portant to the success and viability of a school, the 
more critical factor is having teachers, administrators, 
and board members committed to the theme, bringing 
“conviction, enthusiasm, and readiness to contribute." 
All six districts have a district-level administrator fo- 
cused either completely on the magnet program or on 
magnet schools as part of a broader choice program. 
Each also has an internal decision-making structure 
to coordinate and support the magnet effort. In one 
district the prime mover is the superintendent. But 
however the particular district's infrastructure is set up 
to support magnets, all involved in these magnet pro- 
grams agree that success depends to a great extent on 
choosing the right principal for each school: a strong 
instructional leader who is passionate, committed, and 
hard working, who can cultivate teacher buy-in and 
ownership, establishing a culture of collaboration, while 
reaching out to the community. “That relationship with 
the community is so critical, and to build it, you've got 
to believe in what you're doing," says one district ad- 
ministrator. Parents, in fact, often list the principal as a 
major reason for choosing a given magnet school. 


In many, although notall, instances, magnet schools are 
developed to take the place of an existing, fully staffed 
neighborhood school. In the process, the district often 
reconstitutes the neighborhood school and requires 
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the existing principal and staff to reapply if they want 
to work at the magnet. The principal at a new magnet 
school is typically afforded a measure of autonomy not 
found in traditional schools, given the freedom he or 
she needs to recruit and hire teachers—disregarding 
seniority, for example—who are a good match to the 
school's theme and programmatic philosophy, includ- 
ing having the requisite motivation, commitment, and 
knowledge to fully implement the theme. 


To achieve the innovative goals of magnets, teachers 
in turn often have more autonomy than their local 
counterparts in shaping curriculum and instruction, a 
collective effort that requires adequate planning time. 
The aim in Hot Springs, says an administrator, is to have 
“school staffs that are integrated, experienced, com- 
mitted, capable, and willing to spend extra time with 
students, and who believe that all children can learn 
to high standards." Hamilton principals are quick to 
credit teachers for the success of the program. Says 
one principal, “| try to empower teachers, to get good 
people dedicated to students and our philosophy, and 
just let them go.” A Montclair administrator says of the 
magnet teachers, "If you throw an idea at them they 
run with it." In these schools, leadership is not the role 
solely of the principal; leadership functions are clearly 
expected from other staff. 


In any new school, a principal and teachers are likely 
to need to spend more time planning and coordinating 
than do their coun 
Add in the need to 


and to align thema 


erparts at a more established school. 
hone expertise in a particular theme 


ic standards with required state stan- 
dards, and the time demands grow even more intense. 
Yet districts included in this study do not offer financial 
incentives for staff to participate in these schools. The 


attraction seems to be the intrinsic value in the free- 
dom created by the program theme-that and, in some 
cases, the rare opportunity to share personal enthusiasm 
or expertise with students and fellow educators on a 
daily basis. Magnet schools have no difficulty recruiting 
teacher applicants. Teachers in Hamilton County drive 
over 40 miles, some from neighboring Georgia, to teach 
there. One principal recently received 39 applications for 
two openings, despite the fact that in many instances, 
and especially in a school's start-up phase, magnet 
teachers work longer hours. As one teacher expressed 
it, "For magnet teachers, it's a passion, not a job." Some 
districts allow schools to involve teachers themselves in 
the hiring process, an important step toward building 
the cohesive culture essential for success. 


Cultivate community resources 


The process of getting people involved in a magnet 
school begins in the early stages of creating the cur- 
ricular or instructional focus. Community partners not 
only serve as excellent resources in developing the mag- 
net theme, as did the staff at Hamilton's and Wake's 
various museums, but they can become indispensable 
in implementing the theme, offering time, equipment, 
space, services, and money. Wake created a number of 
university-themed magnet schools that are set up to 
collaborate with North Carolina State's 10 colleges. One 
of the magnet middle schools is actually located on a 
campus. Across all of the university-theme schools, stu- 
dents, parents, and teachers have frequent opportuni- 
ties to engage with college faculty and students and to 
use college facilities. Similarly, Wake's museum magnet 
school partners with several area museums that provide 
students with opportunities to learn from interacting 
with curators and setting up exhibits with museum 
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personnel. As in Hamilton, local museum staff members 
also work with teachers, reviewing the standard curricu- 
lum to see how art, science, or history exhibits might be 
integrated into it. In fact, staff at a small museum that 
focuses on African American history from the Civil War 
to civil rights developed a curriculum that the school 
plans to use for its eighth-graders. 


One Hot Springs magnet is an “Explorer School,” one 
of 50 in the country that is closely connected to the 
National Aeronautic and Space Administration (NASA). 
NASA supports the school's aerospace education and 
environmental studies theme by offering opportuni- 
ties and resources that would be beyond the reach 
of most magnet schools, let alone most traditional 
schools. For example, students get to attend space 
camp in Alabama. 


Getting people involved early also includes recruiting 
parents. Latch on to key parents to assist and serve as 
active supporters. One Duval parent advises finding the 
“worker-bee parents." 


A key role of magnet school leaders, then, is to engage 
the community, recruit partners, and bring in commu- 
nity resources. Says one district administrator, “Espe- 
cially for magnets, the principal has to have a passion 
for the theme and a willingness to be out and about 
‘selling’ the program, to be highly interactive with par- 
ents and local businesses." Hamilton has found that 
principals who can't do this are not effective leaders. 
Principals who can are invaluable. One magnet school 
principal in Hamilton solicited the involvement of a 
local Best Buy store, which initially provided a $2,400 
grant to buy digital cameras for the school, which has 
a math, science, and technology theme. The partner- 
ship has grown from there, with Best Buy employees 


now volunteering to help conduct seminars for the 
principal's book club, in which students are invited to 
read common books and attend a seminar and party 
each month. The store also has donated CD players to 
use as incentives for students. 


In turn, principals must pass this entrepreneurial, mar- 
keting mind-set on to their staff. This principal told her 
teachers, "Anyone who walks in the building has some- 
thing to offer, and it's our job to find out what that is." 
The challenge for a district, of course, is to identify and 
recruit such leaders for their magnet schools. 


Define special roles 


A school's "magnet" function requires giving serious 
thought and definition to the special positions needed 
to carry out its theme. Depending on the theme (e.g., 
performing arts, aeronautical science), the school might 
require on-site experts. But some of the nontraditional 
tasks necessary in operating magnet schools, such as 
marketing, can be decentralized to individual schools, 
centralized at the district level, or shared between dis- 
trict and sites. As a district's magnet program grows, so 
may the need for more specialized roles. 


Overall, districts and school sites agree that having 
someone serve as magnet coordinator in each school 
is important, whether that individual serves as a full- 
time coordinator or is a lead teacher who does part- 
time coordination work. There is growing recognition 
in education that if principals, in general, are to be 
effective instructional leaders, other leadership and 
administrative responsibilities traditionally expected of 
them must be shared. This is especially true for mag- 
net school principals who, in addition to their general 
administrative responsibilities, must ensure that their 
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MEMORANDUM OF AGREEMENT 


Agreement intends to define the partnership to be entered into between a 


This Memorandum of 
Magnet Lead Teacher and the Duval County Public Schools. The purpose of this agreement is to 


further the successful implementation of magnet schools and programs in Duval County Public 
Schools. This document describes the scope of the work and specific performance goals that the 
selected to fill the role of a Magnet Lead Teacher may elect to achieve. Any magnet school is 


cligible to participate in this agreement. 


General Statement of the Scope of the Work 


The Magnet Lead Teacher position is intended to provide support and assistance to the principal of @ 
magnet school. It is recognized that the Magnet Lead Teacher’s primary area of responsibility is in 
the area of marketing and recruitment, but that other skills related to curriculum development 
magnet implementation will be incorporated into the expectations of the role. As such, 
during the time that is dedicated to the fulfillment of responsibilities related to this contract, the 


Magnet Lead Teacher's role will include the following overall tasks: 


1. MARKETING 
The Magnet Lead Teacher prepares and executes & marketing plan to inform the public about 
at the school. The marketing plan includes specific goals, 
tasks, dates, and responsibilities. It should include all district-initiated marketing efforts, as 


well as those tailored to the specific needs of the magnet school 


2 RECRUITMENT 
The Magnet Lead Teacher executes the marketing plan so that students are encouraged to 


enroll in the program. 


The Magnet 
both within the school community and wi Communi 
i publication of a magnet newsletter, briefings to 
and/or School Advisory Council, 


4. PROGRAM DEVELOPMENT/MAN AGEMENT 
The Magnet Lead Teacher assists in the development of understanding of the program, 


works to strengthen its curriculum, and assists the principal in its management. This aspect 
of the lead teacher role is to be shared with the principal and other staff, and though it is not 
the major component for compensation, it may be critical to the health of the program. 
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school's theme-focused curriculum aligns with state 
academic standards, must market the school to parents 
and the community, and must generate supportive 
partnerships. A magnet coordinator can help with mar- 
keting, transportation issues, volunteer coordination, 
parent communication and other tasks that are espe- 
cially important in magnet schools. 


In Hot Springs, magnet coordinators at the various 
schools work with each other to help ensure thematic 
coherence as students move from one campus up to 
the next, progressing from elementary school through 
high school. They also assist with the student applica- 
tion and recruitment process. Duval’s magnet coordi- 
nator oversees application logistics. Hot Springs High 
School, whose themes are arranged in "Career Clusters," 
has a technical education coordinator who focuses 
solely on student interests in careers, job shadowing, 
and other career-related activities. Each Duval magnet 
school identifies a magnet lead teacher who commits 
to assisting the principal in four areas: marketing, re- 
cruitment, communication, and program development 
and management. These expectations are formalized 


summary For Starting a Magnet Program 


») Choose appealing and sustainable themes 
)) Select and develop quality staff 


)) Cultivate community resources 


and detailed in a Memorandum of Agreement signed 
by the teacher and the district (see figure 4). 


Build district support 


Districts stress that sustaining quality leadership and 
staff commitment at magnet schools requires a culture 
of support from the highest levels of the district. "One 
of the big reasons we're able to be so successful,” says 
one principal, “is that we're in a school system that 
really supports the magnet program. When | was hired 
the superintendent let us reconstitute the school so | 
was able to hand pick the staff, which is incredible.” In 
each of the districts in this guide the school board's 
strong commitment, even if it has had to be cultivated, 
is cited as critical to magnet success. Montclair's school 
board, for example, has demonstrated support by mak- 
ing the very difficult decision to eliminate the pre-kin- 
dergarten program in order to free space and funds 
to help preserve the magnet program. In Houston, the 
school board has adopted specific magnet school poli- 
cies, including such details as entrance, probation, and 
exit procedures. 


)) Define special roles 
)) Build district support 


Promoting 
the Program 


Many consider parent access to information the most critical variable in achieving diversity in and across 


magnet schools. Studies’? document differential access or use of information by parents. The more aware 


parents are of options, the more likely they are to pursue them. Thus race-neutral recruitment targeted to 


those community sectors from which a magnet wants to draw students Is absolutely key. Every district de- 


velops aggressive strategies for promoting and marketing their schools, and schools are expected to do the 


same. Duval advises schools to “scream your theme." Such efforts typically include developing descriptive 


brochures, distributing magnet program information to students, mailing information to parents, offering 


magnet school tours, and hosting large-scale, multischool recruitment events such as a magnet fair. 


Market your schools 


Duval partners with an outside marketing firm, which 
works closely with site staff in preparing a brochure for 
each magnet school. One of the first tasks each year 
for Duval's marketing specialist is to consult with the 
lead teacher at each magnet school, who in addition 
to having program development responsibilities, is 
charged with formulating and executing a marketing 


plan for the school. Duval's district-level marketing ef- 
fort focuses on two major events. The first is "Magnet 
ania," an annual trade show of sorts for its magnet 
schools where students and parents can learn about 
the various options. Magnet Mania began in 1991, with 
much thought given to finding a convenient location 


that would attract and accommodate the most attend- 


ees. It is held on the Jacksonville Fairgrounds, which 
has enough parking to serve the 10,000-12,000 people 
who attend annually. As a complement to Magnet 


rs 


Mania, the district also produces a catalog containing 
extensive information about each magnet school. It is 
structured similarly to college catalogs with their thor- 


ough description of various programs. 


Duval's second major marketing effort is aimed at 
eighth graders as they make decisions about where to 


fab) 


tend high school. Over a three-day period, the dis- 


trict buses each eighth-grader to a 20-minute session 


at three different magnet schools of his or her choice. 
Students complete an interest inventory in advance to 
help them narrow their choices of which schools to 
investigate during this period. Other Duval marketing 
efforts include approximately six parent information 
sessions a year, print advertising, and informational 
videos. Duval also has its guidance counselors visit each 
magnet school so they can accurately advise students 


and parents from the regular schools. 
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ricure 5. Hamilton Billboard Advertisement 


MAGNET SCHOOL 


APPLICATIONS 


VAILABLE 
N OW: 


OR APPLY 
ON-LINE AT 


209-8616 


Hamilton hired an agency to teach principals market- 
ing techniques and to help them conduct focus groups 
and surveys. It also uses every possible avenue to lure 
parents and their students: producing shopping-mall 
recruitment fairs, offering free speakers to civic and 
religious groups, and providing magnet staff for guest 
spots on talk-radio programs. It also uses local billboard 
advertising (see figure 5). 


Wake uses an extensive marketing campaign to inform 
the public about its distinguished magnet program op- 
tions. Two magnet program staff plan recruiting activi- 
ties throughout the school year. These activities include 
organizing and advertising the application acceptance 
period, a magnet school fair, magnet school open house 
sessions, evening magnet information sessions, and 
monthly parent information sessions. The marketing and 
recruitment staff also network with local businesses, real 
estate agencies, and government organizations, present 
at local childcare centers and moms groups, and partici- 
pate in local camp and education fairs and festivals. 
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The magnet marketing and recruitment staff work 
closely with Wake's Communications Department to 
create and produce a magnet brochure, a magnet web 
page, a video, a monthly magnet newsletter, flyers, 
posters, direct mailings, news releases, media adviso- 
ries, and television and radio interviews. Figure 6 lists 
Wake's various marketing and recruitment efforts. 


Montclair's choice department conducts separate mag- 
net program orientation sessions for elementary and 
middle school parents, which are followed by school 
visits during both regular school and evening hours. 
Each school also has a unique pamphlet describing its 
theme, core curriculum, special programs, and other 
highlights. The schools also publish catalogues with 
more extensive views of what they offer. 


Houston produces a magnet program open house at 
the district administration building, followed by "Mag- 
net Awareness Week," whose activities include sched- 
uled tours of prospective schools. 


rigure 6. Wake Marketing and Recruiting Campaigns 


Target specific organizations 


Child care centers 
Public libraries 
Grocery stores 
Doctor's offices 


Women’s organizations, mother’s groups 
Chamber of commerce 

Visitor’s bureau 

Education foundations 

Realtors’ association 


Present at meetings and events 


Festivals and fairs 

Pre-K information sessions 
Parent/Teacher Association meetings | Newspaper ads 
Systemwide conferences 
Churches Annual Magnet Fair 


Create and distribute marketing materials 


Fliers 
Magnet newsletters 


Marketing videos 
TV and radio interviews 
Magnet Web site/ intranet 


Involve others as co-promoters 


Some districts form local advisory councils as a means 
of getting folks involved and spreading the word. To 
generate more parent involvement in the magnet 
program, Wake created a parents’ advisory council, 
with one member serving as a liaison to the district's 
magnet office. This volunteer is trained by the district 
in key magnet-related issues such as school budgets 
and transportation and, in turn, shares this infor- 
mation with other members of the advisory council. 
The council meets once every four to six weeks with 
the magnet recruiter to brainstorm and share ideas 
about how to reach other parents and students. Wake 
has also created a speaker's bureau, with 40 speak- 
ers available to make presentations about the magnet 


summary For Promoting the Program 


)) Market your schools 


| ka 


program. The Montclair Council of Parent-Teacher As- 
sociations developed a guide, included in orientation 
packets, to help parents navigate the school selection 
process. It proposes specific questions for parents to 
ask on their site visits, ranging from school hours and 
transportation to learning approaches and areas of 
study (see figure 7). 


Word-of-mouth is one of the more effective ways to 
create awareness and draw parent interest. Magnet 
schools make sure that teachers and counselors are 
well versed in their school program and are prepared to 
answer any questions parents or community members 
might have. Schools have found that if teachers and 
staff members share their success stories with others in 
the district, interest and participation increase. 


)) Involve others as co-promoters 
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Tr TOA UU! 


Here are some sample questions to ask at the school visits. Some of the information may be in 
i schools. Put & check next to the questions that you 


Mission and Community 


a Does this school have @ particular educational philosophy oF mission? 
o Howis the school's magnet theme incorporated into the school environment? 
go How does this school encourage and monitor students’ progress toward meeting grade- 


level standards 
a Do the children work in small croup on vis asks or send 0s of i He 
: Sy 


group on? 
Are classes self-contained or do children move from class to class for each subject? 


Resources and extra-curricular opportunities 


a nig ironing mi SST 


ies? 
What kinds of library resources are available to students? 
i couraged at school (€-8-» incentive programs, contests, read-a-thons)? 
How se aed to support teaching a INE school? 
How do the arts fit into the curriculum? Is there a school choir or instrumental music 
group? A school play or talent show? Art classes? 
a What materials are available in the classrooms to support learning (¢-8-> visual tools, 


opo00 
¥ 
z 
; 
g 


ag What world languages are offered? How much time is devoted to world language at each 


a Are there opportunities for different grade levels to interact in a supervised way (reading 


a Is there an after school enrichment program? 
a Ischildcare available before or after school? 


Special Needs 


a How does this school support students who have academic, social or emotional 
difficulties? 

g If your child has any medical problems, speak to the nurse during your tour. For 
example, how are food allergies: asthma, or diabetes managed at school? What 


paperwo! September? 
a Is the school building handicapped accessible with ramps, a lift and/or an elevator? (This 
is important for non-ambulatory students and non-ambulatory parents/ caregivers) 


Making It Easy 
tor Parents 


The unique “magnet" goal, attracting students away from their neighborhood attendance zone, requires 
special effort based on careful and informed planning. To motivate parents to abandon their traditional 
role of accepting an assigned slot for their student and, instead, to actively seek out information about 
the best choice for their child, and to prompt them to grapple with requirements and application steps, 
districts need to make the whole process as easy as possible. Appealing to choice is key here. “When 
people choose to be somewhere, their attitude is different,” observes a Hot Springs magnet coordinator. 
Yet at the same time, enrollment must be regulated to ensure that attendance is balanced demographi- 
cally. Districts go about managing this tension in different ways. As noted earlier, some districts allow 
schools to establish selective admission criteria—minimum grade-point average, test scores, behavioral 
history, auditions, or portfolio presentations. But the basic approach, varying across districts and par- 
ticular schools according to specific recruitment needs and goals, is to use a random selection process, 
guaranteeing fairness. The promotional activities described earlier should spell out both the application 


steps and the criteria for acceptance. 


Streamline the application process 


The application process should be consistent, predict- 
able, and transparent. Procedures should be simple, 
user-friendly, and disseminated to every parent. In 
Hamilton and Wake, parents can apply online or they 
can pick up applications at any magnet school or at the 
Department of Education. By calling Magnet School 
Services (at Wake, it's the Magnet Resource Center) 
they can request that an application be mailed to them. 
The annual application process varies from district to 


| 


district. Parents receive a letter of confirmation within 
10 working days, including a confirmation number to 


keep for future reference. 


Houston's “Magnet Programs" folder contains applica- 
tion information in both English and Spanish. Parents 
can also obtain applications online or at individual cam- 
puses or by calling the district. As in many districts, the 
process of exploring and then applying to schools starts 


in November with applications due in January. Applicants 
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are notified of their status by April 1 and must commit 
by April 15. To help ensure that parents know all the im- 
portant dates, Houston produces a one-page information 
sheet, "Magnet Dates and Deadlines" (see figure 8). 


As in many magnet districts, the Hot Springs magnet 
application asks parents to provide and rank their top 
three choices (see figure 9). Because there are only four 


elementary school magnets (with one middle and one 
high school), this approach effectively identifies par- 
ents’ least favorite option as well. Montclair has taken 
a similar approach, asking parents to rank schools in 
order of preference from their first to their last choice. 
This way parents are also indicating the school they 
least want their child to attend, and the magnet office 
can take that into consideration as it makes assign- 
ments. This revised process has reportedly increased 
satisfaction among parents. 


Make decision-making clear and consistent 


Complete fairness and strict guidelines are also impera- 
tive in the admission process. Looking across an entire 
district, selection criteria can seem complicated. That's 
because the criteria can vary from school to school and 
the selection dynamic is not one-dimensional but com- 
plex. A magnet school, by definition, seeks at least some 
voluntary enrollment from beyond regular attendance 
zones, resulting in a school population that is racially, 
ethnically, or otherwise representative of the district. 
But a school's definition of that diversity is determined 


by a host of factors, ranging from district priorities 
(eliminating a particular socioeconomic imbalance, for 
instance) to the nature of the magnet school's quest 
for academic excellence. Hamilton, for example, has 
been struggling to maintain a base of students from 


middle-class families, using magnets in part to draw 


students back from upper-middle-class private or pa- 
rochial schools. Wake defines “appropriate and reason- 
able" diversity as ensuring that individual schools will 
not reflect a free or reduced lunch ratio higher than 40 
percent and that fewer than 25 percent of students will 
be achieving below grade level. 


In Houston, the only qualification requirement. for 
students seeking entrance into one of its 43 regular 
elementary school magnets is that they have a record 
of satisfactory conduct. Each secondary school uses a 
matrix developed to reflect the requirements of the in- 


dividual program. Minimally, the matrix includes grades, 
test results, and conduct history. To qualify to audition 
for the secondary fine arts programs, students must 
have both satisfactory conduct and a 78 grade average 
over the previous two years. The results of the audition 
determine if a student is accepted. Vanguard programs 
at the elementary, middle, and high school levels are for 
students identified as being gifted and talented, so stu- 
dents must qualify on the gifted and talented matrix. 


Wake's magnet program differs from many in that it of- 
fers a range of magnet types (which it calls programs), 
some of which, although not all, are implemented at 
multiple schools. For example, among its elementary 
schools, eight are designated as “gifted and talented" 
magnets, nine offer a year-round calendar, and two are 
identified as creative arts and science magnets. Appli- 
cants must request a program type (e.9., year-round) 
rather than a specific school. With the exception of 
one program type, there are no special admissions re- 
quirements. Assignments are based on the following 
criteria: date of postmark on application, transportation 
patterns, sibling priorities, school capacity, classroom 
capacity, socioeconomic diversity, and present magnet 
status of applicant. 


Figure 8. Houston Magnet Dates and Deadlines 


MAGNET DATES AND DEADLINES 


AWARENESS ACTIVITIES 
November 4, 2003 MAGNET OPEN HOUSE 
- For interested parents and students 


_ Hattie Mae White Administration Building Mall 
_ Middle School from 9 am until 10:30 am 
_— Elementary School from 41:00 am until 12:30 pm 
— High School from 4:00 pm until 2:30 pm 
November 3-7, 2003 MAGNET AWARENESS WEEK 


_ Tours daily for parents available at each Magnet 


Program 
_ 9:00 am daily 
October, 2003 MAGNET SCHOOL CAREER DAYS 
Through . , : 
January, 200 4 — Magnet high school coordinators present @ all middle 
schools 


APPLICATIONS ACCEPTED BEGINNING 


November 3, 2003 _ All Magnet programs 
APPLICATION DEADLINES FOR 15° ROUND OF SCREENING 


January 14, 2004 _ All Magnet programs 
(Postmarked) 
APPLICATIONS RECEIVED AFTER THE ABOVE DATE WILL BE ACCEPTED ON A 


SPACE AVAILABLE BASIS. 
MAGNET NOTIFICATION DAY 


April 1, 2004 — Parents notified by mail of status of student's 
application(s). 


MAGNET “INTENT TO ATTEND" DEADLINE 


April 14, 2004 _ Parent notifies Magnet school of choice of student 
“intent to attend.” 
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| Figure 9. Hot Springs Magnet School Application 


HS 


SD APPLICATION 


Aor GeAINGS SCHOOL ISTRY (Please Print or Type) 


—————— 


Student Name: — 
Last First Middle 

Social Security #: __ Date of Birth: a 

School Currently Attending: = Current Grade: 

Grade Level as of SEPTEMBER 2003: Gender; UJ Female (2 Male 

Ethnicity: Asian Q Black O Hispanic Am. Indian (Ld White 


Mailing Address: nl Cty: _—_______— 
(it different from above) 


Home Phone: : Business Phone: 


Please indicate which parent works al number. 


1D Sibling attends 
Q Sibling attends 
C2 Sibling attends 


Magnet School (K-8)_ 
Langston Aerospace & Environmental Studies Magnet School (K-5) 
Oaklawn Visual and Performi Arts Magnet School (K-5) 

ational Studies Magnet School (K-5) (pending '5 auth.) 


Does this student receive services under P. L. 94-142 (Special Education)? Dyes ONo 
Will your child require bus transportation? Yes UNo 


\ give permission to the current school my child attends to release any information needed to 
complete processing of this application. 


PARENT'S SIGNATURE 
Please mail to: For any questions oF additional information, call: 
Hot Springs School District (501) 624-3372 of any Magnet School 
Pp. 0. Box 6473 


Hot Springs, Arkansas 71902-6473 


You will be notified by tetter of your child’s school assignment. 
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In Montclair, all schools operate as magnets, which 
means all parents must apply on behalf of their chil- 
dren. The Montclair assignment system gives priority 
to certain applicants: students residing in the neigh- 
borhood surrounding a magnet school, those who 
have a sibling already attending the school, or those 
from one of the magnet school's "feeder" schools. Such 
priorities counter the impression that magnet schools 
unfairly limit access to neighborhood students. Once 
all priority students have been placed in a particular 
magnet school, its remaining seats are filled strictly 
by lottery. 


Although some parents may become frustrated when 
their child is not admitted to their first choice school, 
making exceptions can be hazardous for a district. Du- 
val maintains careful records, making sure all necessary 
dates and other application information are document- 
ed. The district's logic is that if it makes one exception, 
the floodgates will open for subsequent requests. Simi- 
larly, Wake offers no appeal for a denial. While Hamil- 
ton still receives a few complaints each year, its lottery 
process has generated positive feedback for its fairness 
from most community members. 


Work out transportation 


Getting the word out about a compelling theme and 
providing a consistent equitable application and assign- 
ment process, while key, are only part of the equation 
for getting the desired student enrollment mix. Parents 
also make choices based on such factors as their child's 


need for individualized or special help, safety concerns, 
starting times, location, the reputation of a school’s 
principal and staff, and high on the list, the availability 
and reliability of transportation. Most of the magnet 
school districts in this guide have developed a system 


ed 


to aid parents in transporting their children to school— 
a massive task often easier said than done—requiring 
funds, careful planning, cooperation across schools, 
and some ingenuity. 


Transportation is a huge challenge for Montclair, cost- 
ing the district $2.5 million more than it gets back from 
the state. Duval’s goal of providing transportation to 
any magnet school student in the 850-square-mile 
district requires an extensive busing system. The task is 
complicated by the fact that a river runs through the 
area, limiting the possible routes to get a child from one 
location to another. Duval maximized its available buses 
by pairing schools together to share a bus route and by 
creating hub schools where students can be dropped off 
to catch another bus to their final destination. 


This hub system is a prime example of how teacher 
and staff collaboration is integral to the success of the 
district's magnet program. Getting buy-in from teach- 
ers and other school staff who work at the hub schools 
is crucial because it is these teachers and staff mem- 
bers who must make the hub system work, ensuring 
that all children make an easy and secure transfer to 
their buses. Because these students do not attend the 
hub school, the adults who help them make their bus 
connection are assuming extra responsibility, going 
beyond their primary job duties. Clearly, teachers and 
staff members across the district must be completely 
committed to the hub system in order for this type of 
transportation option to be effective. 


Some Duval magnet students travel long distances to at- 
tend a particular magnet school, and many travel into 
portions of the inner city that may be perceived as dan- 
gerous whether or not they really are. Duval recognizes 


the importance of addressing parental concerns about 
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their child's daily journey, understanding that safety is 
the number one concern of all parents. In addition to 
providing catalogs and brochures to address as many 
transportation questions as possible, district staff contact 
each magnet school family upon their child's acceptance 
to inform them about bus stop locations and pick-up and 
drop-off times and to answer any questions. 


Transportation for Houston's programs is an equally 
large-scale effort requiring the cooperation and in- 
genuity of several departments, including the Mag- 
net Department and Pupil Transfer and Transpor- 
tation Services, and school-based administrators. 
Houston receives approximately $19 million from the 
state from desegregation busing funds that cover 
50 percent of the district's transportation-related costs. 
Each school day, the 1,100-bus fleet travels 900 routes 
to 280 campuses serving approximately 40,000 stu- 
dents, 16,000 of them magnet students. 


Before each school year begins, Houston parents and 
administrators are informed of each student's transpor- 
tation route. Magnet program students who live more 
than two miles away from their campus are eligible for 
round-trip transportation between district-designated 
centralized bus stops and their assigned campuses. To 
ensure that all students arrive at their assigned school 
without missing instructional time, the district oper- 
ates on a staggered bell schedule. 


summary ror Making It Easy for Parents 


)») Streamline the application process 
)) Make decision-making clear and consistent 


Four years ago, Houston set up an online transpor- 
tation information system, jointly developed by its 
transportation and technology departments. It fea- 
tures route sheets by motor pool and school, bus stop 
locations for all schools, student registration forms, 


and bus roster data. On Mondays, Transportation 
Department updates are posted and on Wednesdays 
any changes are made to routes, schedules, and other 
transportation events. District and school administra- 
tors are able to request transportation, check on the 
status of buses and routes, view particular student 
routes, and make other inquiries online directly to the 
transportation department. 


Wake offers two transportation options to students 
living more than 1.5 miles from school, as well as to 
students with special needs. One option is door-to- 
door service, which, like a traditional country bus 
system, picks students up at home and returns them 
there at the end of the day. The other option is express 
transportation. In this system, parents are responsible 
for getting students to a collection point, such as an- 
other school, a library, or the YMCA, and picking them 
up there at day's end. The district then transports stu- 
dents back and forth between this collection point and 
their assigned school. Wake parents can also fill out a 
transportation service request form to appeal for a bus 


stop location or inclusion on a specific route. 


)» Work out transportation 


Fully Implementing 
the Program 


Creating magnet schools, getting them up and running and serving the right student mix, takes a lot of 


upfront time and effort. But the enduring challenge is making them work: keeping the organizational 


eye fixed squarely on the prize, being relentless about staying the course, sustaining momentum and 


keeping commitment alive. This covers a lot of territory, but the districts in this guide focused on the 


following keys to successful implementation. 


Build in time for teacher collaboration 


Successful school innovation, Fullan® stresses, is about 
time: making time, taking time, finding more useful ways 
to spend time. This is especially true for magnets where an 
entire school is focusing on a particular theme and extra 
time is needed to develop and sustain it. Many traditional 
schools suffer from a tradition that isolates teachers be- 
hind their classroom walls and that is stingy with time for 
working and learning together. Successful magnet pro- 
grams help their schools break from tradition and elimi- 
nate these barriers. These districts and their schools have 
been creative in rethinking and restructuring time for 
teachers to work together and with experts to implement 
their themes. Faculty meetings are recast to get the most 
out of them, and available professional development time 
is structured to make it serve schoolwide goals. 


Schools make teachers’ protected planning time available 
in several ways. Houston school leaders support common 
planning periods and enrichment activities, both for- 
mal and informal. The High School for the Performing 
and Visual Arts, for example, employs a meeting cycle in 


es 


which once every six weeks a specific group of teachers 
from similar disciplines and different grade levels meets 
to deal with issues and events prevalent in their field. 
Once all six groups have met, a full faculty meeting is 
held, at which participants share key points and any 
recommendations from their respective meetings. Then, 
in the last session of the cycle, joint decisions are final- 
ized. This repeated process allows all parties to provide 


input and work collaboratively across all disciplines. In 


Hamilton, Battle Academy relies so heavily on full-day 
quarterly planning meetings to evaluate progress toward 
goals that many consider these “the heart and soul of 
this school." Teachers take a half day the week before the 
meeting to plan for it. To give teachers more time for 
joint planning, the principal at another Hamilton school 
has cut back on the number of faculty meetings, using e- 
mail to communicate much of the information that was 
traditionally communicated at the faculty meetings. 


Some districts find ways to increase time. Hot Springs, 
for example, added five days of staff development to 
the teacher's contract to support teacher learning and 
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program implementation. At the district's Gardner El- 
ementary School, teachers have a common planning 
time across grade levels, and all principals meet with 
teams once a week to discuss themes, address instruc- 
tional and assessment issues, develop future plans, and 
meet with support staff to hear their concerns. Wake 
added quarterly core team meetings as a new step in 
its magnet implementation process, and staff members 
say they wish they had always done this. These meet- 
ings “help steer the course" by giving staff a structured 
opportunity to identify and resolve problems or issues. 
School administrators try to be sensitive to teachers’ 
time by allowing for planning during school hours. 


A major challenge in ensuring effective professional de- 
velopment is to get people together in the same physi- 
cal space. Montclair surmounts this challenge by pro- 
viding professional development to groups of teachers 
from clusters of magnet schools that are on the same 
schedule. The district also practices “alignment” of pro- 
fessional development so that teachers become familiar 
with what teachers in the grade before them and the 
grade following them are doing. In some cases, time to 
collaborate is fostered through organizational arrange- 
ments, by creating sheer proximity. Montclair's Glenfield 
Middle School was organized into "houses" so that all of 
the grade level teachers can meet daily to discuss stu- 
dent needs and curriculum or theme integration issues. 


Restructuring the school day or student learning time 
can free up blocks of time for teachers to plan and col- 
laborate. Some literally shave minutes. One Hamilton 
school administrator reports coming up with extra time 
for teacher planning by moving the school start time 
ahead five minutes, reducing time allocated for stu- 
dents to change classes, and making the lunch period 
slightly shorter. Without changing any one thing a 


huge amount, the principal captured 40 minutes that 
had previously been “dead time." 


Provide high-quality professional development 


As part of their implementation plan, all these magnet 
schools tap outside expertise to some degree. They do 
so through such traditional learning opportunities as 
workshops, inservice activities, and conferences, but 
they also recognize the importance of school-based 
professional development that is embedded as part of 
the school culture and driven by program goals and 
student needs. Two Hamilton schools, for example, have 
hired a literacy consultant who serves in an ongoing 
capacity rather than delivering a one-shot training. 


Given the highly specialized curriculum of magnets, 
teachers often need extra training in the theme itself, 
whether it's the Montessori method or earth science. Be- 
fore any of Hamilton's art schools opened, every teacher 
in those schools went through two weeks of discipline- 
based arts education. The training helped classroom 
teachers understand how the various arts could be in- 
tegrated into their curriculum from the standpoint of 
such folks as the art specialist, the visual artist, and the 
performing artist. Arts experts stay involved after the 
training, continuing to work with classroom teachers on 
content integration because, explains one district rep- 
resentative, neither the district nor the schools wanted 
two separate faculties, one an arts faculty and one an 
academic faculty. Hot Springs encourages both school 
faculty and district personnel to visit other magnet pro- 
grams to bring back "the best information out there." 


Professional development is driven by school goals. 
To promote high student performance, five of Wake's 
magnets integrate a triad of educational reform 


approaches: effective schools philosophy and research; 
Total Quality Management theory and practice; and 
Baldrige Education Criteria for Performance Excellence. 
Teachers at Hamilton's Paideia-based magnet schools 
naturally receive special training in the Paideia ap- 
proach, which integrates three teaching methods (di- 


dactic instruction, personal coaching of academic skills, 
and weekly seminars) that enhance literacy along with 
problem-solving and other higher-level skills. In addi- 
tion to bringing in trainers, the schools rely on their 
more-experienced educators to mentor new teachers. 
The schools also arrange release time so new teachers 
can sit in on Paideia seminars. 


Montclair benefits from the proximity of Montclair 
State University, which has provided magnet teachers 
with training in critical skills for successfully teaching 
diverse learners, such as differentiated instruction. 


Professional development is also driven by student per- 
formance data. For example, before Hot Springs arranges 
for professional development at its magnet schools, the 
district reviews state assessment results and benchmark 
testing and uses that analysis to identify and focus the 
professional development. One problem with profes- 
sional development, Hamilton educators believe, is that 
too often it begins with what teachers do rather than 
what students need. The district's Critical Friends Groups 
begin, instead, with what students do. Each group brings 
together six to ten teachers within a school over a pe- 
riod of at least two years. After getting a solid ground- 
ing in group-process skills, members focus on designing 
learning goals for students that can be stated specifi- 
cally enough that others can understand them. With 
those goals in mind, members then look at student work 
and explore how they can improve their own teaching 
practices and their students’ academic achievement. 
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Coordinate the curriculum with state and 
district standards 


Since many, although not all, magnets have their own 
curricular focus (e.g., criminal justice, environmental 
science), one important task is to make sure they none- 
theless cover all key state academic standards. This is 
a greater challenge for older schools that started be- 
fore their state adopted academic standards. Today all 
Montclair magnet schools teach the same core cur- 
riculum because they must incorporate content stan- 
dards established by the New Jersey State Departmen 
of Education. What makes each a magnet school is the 


specialized, theme-based program it uses to deliver tha 
curriculum. But Montclair's superintendent explains tha 
the standards movement makes it harder for schools to 


differentiate themselves since they must all implemen 
the same curriculum standards that, for some schools, 
were not in place when they started. The challenge is to 
maintain qualities that make them distinctive while of 


fering the same core content with high standards. 


In Wake, the curriculum that is developed for specific 
themes undergoes careful scrutiny to ensure that it is 
aligned with the state and county Standard Course of 
Study (ScoS) goals and objectives. Beginning at the 
proposal level, the magnet curriculum guides are re- 
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iewed and revised by both the Magnet Department 
and the Curriculum and Instruction Department for 
adherence to the particular magnet theme and align- 
ment with the ScoS. Communication between the two 
departments has aided the Wake magnet system in its 
accountability to the district's Goal 2008: 95 percent 
of students in grades 3 through 12 will be at or above 
grade level as measured by the state of North Carolina 
End-of-Grade or Course tests, and all student groups 
will demonstrate high growth. 
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Newer magnet schools profit by knowing in advance 
that regardless of their curricular focus, whether avia- 
tion science or music, as they plan their curriculum 
they must align it with state content standards. 


The Hot Springs superintendent believes that like all 
good schools, successful magnet schools are guided 
by four points: knowing what students are expected 
to learn, knowing whether they learned it, interven- 
ing and changing the system based on what schools 
know about student performance, and building staff 
development around student achievement results. 
Thus, Hot Springs principals and teachers are expected 
o align their instructional objectives with the state as- 
sessment; review benchmark tests to evaluate student, 
eacher, and school performance; and build interven- 
ion strategies and professional development around 
he areas of weakness. While themes are essential to 


he magnet schools, the instructional foci on all cam- 
puses are mathematics and literacy. This is because the 
district's magnet program is intended to align with the 
Arkansas Curriculum Framework in which all schools 
follow a strict scope and sequence of instruction in 
mathematics and literacy. This ensures comprehensive 
coverage of all standards dictated by the state and 
evaluated through both district and state assessment 
programs. To establish standards for all the themes, 
Hot Springs used state standards for the math strand 
and brought in consultants to help ensure that the 
remaining themes were being infused into core cur- 
riculum and that appropriate electives were being es- 
tablished. To make sure all players in this system know 
their part, the district uses “magnet program activity 
plans," which identify what needs to be done and who 
is responsible (see figure 10). 


Use outside resources, especially parents, to 
implement the program 


Perhaps more than any other kind of school, magnets 
depend on community participation—for thematic ex- 
pertise, for facilities, and, not least, for donations of 
equipment and funds. Each magnet school uses multiple 
strategies for engaging stakeholders. Some, as mentioned 
above, form groups to aid in the process. Duval's Mag- 
net Advisory Council, consisting of district staff, teachers, 


principals, and members from the community, higher ed- 
ucation, and private industry, is funded through the mag- 
net office and organizes events such as a party honoring 
magnet teachers. The council's primary purpose is to act 
as a communication tool for the magnet program. The 
districtwide Wake Educational Partnership was conceived 
as a means of bringing private sector support to the pub- 
lic school system for such things as student scholarships, 
funding for teachers, and student internships. 


Houston maintains a community relations department 
that reaches out to the business community in hopes of 
generating business-school partnerships. When it identi- 
fies a business interested in offering its time, services, or 
money, the department pairs the business with a school 
in need of the resources offered. One of the district's 
biggest business partners is the Houston Rockets bas- 
ketball team. Several players, including Yao Ming, visit 
10 Houston schools to encourage students to meet their 
goals in the district's "Read to Achieve" program. The 
team also provides the schools with sports equipment, 
rewards, and incentives that are a part of the program. 


As noted earlier, Hamilton's seven local museums, span- 
ning an array of subject areas including American art, 
nature, sea life, and African American culture, collaborate 
with two of the district's magnet schools. School and 


Activity Plan (Sample) 


MAGNET PROGRAM ACTIVITY PLAN 


(2002, 2003 and 2004), each magnet school will 
s’ knowledge of academic subjects, as measured by 
es using the Stanford Achievement Test/9 


a two percent 
and/or equivalent grow _pased assessments: reading and 


math benchmarks. 


| 4a Develop and implement distinctive, 
| unique instructional programs at each 
| site. 

| 4.2a Purchase appropriate books, materials, 


supplies, and equipment. 
| 43a Implement systemic reforms. 


| 
; : ‘ 
| 4.4a Implement innovative educational | 4 


| methods and practices. 


| 4.5a Test students using SAT/9. 


| 4.6a Evaluate test results. 


| 4 | 
4 | 


| 4.7a Monitor alternative assessment practices 
| and their degree of implementation, 

| including benchmarks and standards. 

| ‘ A 
48a Evaluate alternative assessment practices. 
| 

49a Modify curriculum to meet student 

| needs. 
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museum educators work together to develop the curricu- 
lum, which emphasizes students displaying their learning 
through such hands-on activities as actually building ex- 
hibits. The museums make all their resources and exhibits 
available to the schools. Normal Park Museum Magnet 
is a good illustration of how students benefit from the 
commitment to diversity. The school serves students from 
all over Hamilton County; about 55 percent are white and 
45 percent African American. The museum exhibits that 
students build, which are displayed quarterly at an exhibit 
night, are proof that all students are capable of quali 
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work when afforded the same opportunities. "If you look 
at their exhibits, you won't know which kids are rich and 
which kids are poor, or where they come from," says one 
teacher. "That's because they all have access to the same 
resources. It's different from a school where they as- 


sign take-home projects. Everything is done here, at the 
school, so the projects are all of equal quality." 


All Hamilton magnet schools require parents of mag- 
net students (ie., those from outside the school's at- 
tendance zone) to volunteer a minimum of 18 hours 
per school year. The district employs a full-time parent 
coordinator on each campus to assist parents in meet- 
ing the 18-hour obligation and act as a point of con- 
tact for the volunteers. Although parents of neighbor- 
hood students are not required to volunteer, through 
encouragement their school participation has also 


summary ror Fully Implementing the Program 


)) Build in time for teacher collaboration 
)) Provide high-quality professional development 


increased. During the school year 2003-04, Hamilton 
parents logged over 70,000 hours of volunteer service, 
saving the district an estimated $360,500. Because 
the requirement brings more parents into each school, 
communication has improved, taking place as often as 
not through informal meetings in the hallway. 


In Montclair, says the assistant superintendent, “There 
is an army of parents who are there when we need 
them." Parents are instrumental in lobbying for money, 
she said, crediting them with helping to pass several 
school budgets through the approval process recently. 
In hopes of increasing involvement by parents of chil- 
dren who receive free and reduced lunch, the district 
has begun offering childcare, food, and transportation 
for school meetings and events. 


Parents are involved in the schools in other ways, as well. 
At one magnet school, for example, willing parents receive 
six weeks of training so they can help support the school's 
writing program for third-, fourth-, and fifth-graders. 


In Montclair, one magnet principal keeps a “book of 
talents" that lists parents and what they can offer and 
be called on to do in class. One parent, for example, 
is a dinosaur expert. Another parent put together an 
extensive glossary of important holidays from around 
the world so children could learn the real meaning of 
them, rather than a stereotypical rendition. 


)» Coordinate the curriculum with state and 
district standards 


)) Use outside resources, especially parents, 
to implement the program 


Evaluating and 
Continually Improving 


In this era of accountability, all school districts are struggling with how best to evaluate the effective- 


ness of their schools and how to use assessment and evaluation results to continually improve the 


quality of teaching and learning. For districts with magnet schools, which by definition are trying some- 


thing unique or innovative, evaluation is all the more critical. Resulting data provide their schools with 


guidance for achieving their mission and education objectives, helping them iron out possible kinks, and 


identifying and correcting what's not working. And, according to several districts in this study, as mag- 


net schools continue to improve, they raise the bar for all schools in a district. 


To keep their magnet schools both effective and rel- 
evant, districts have found it important to use data to 
guide improvements in teaching and learning, to revisit 
and evaluate magnet themes over time, and to keep 
parents and community stakeholders involved in the 
process of evaluation and improvement. 


Use data as a basis for improving teaching 
and learning 


Evaluation of magnet schools and subsequent efforts 
for improvement must be data driven. Knowing what 
data to collect and how to utilize that information to 
improve the magnet schools is essential. 


Many factors affect choices about what data should be 
collected to evaluate magnet programs. Some districts 
must collect certain data to meet state or funding insti- 
tution reporting requirements; others have developed 


En 


comprehensive evaluation plans that outline the data 
to be collected and used in assessing various aspects of 
magnet schools. The important thing to remember is 
that data collected for evaluation purposes should ulti- 
mately be utilized to improve teaching and learning. 


Districts that receive funding from the Magnet Schools 
Assistance Program (MSAP) must meet certain report- 
ing requirements, and these often form the foundation 
for the data collection process. But many districts find 
it is important to collect other information as well. For 
example, for MSAP-funded schools, Hamilton's and 
Wake's magnet schools directors collect information 


£ 


about professional development programs, alignment 


of the curriculum with state and local standards, in- 


fusion of the magnet theme into the curriculum, and 
parental involvement. The data collection process in- 
cludes surveying parents, students, and teachers at the 
school to gauge their feelings about such things as the 
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school's student diversity and integration of its magnet 
theme. For schools not supported by MSAP funds, the 
director uses a different evaluation process, analyz- 
ing data from the five disciplines tested by the district 
and looking at attendance and graduation rates, which 
tend to be higher in magnets than in other schools. 
The director of magnet schools in Hamilton also meets 
with principals and curriculum facilitators to discuss 
strengths and weaknesses. 


Hot Springs uses state-mandated assessments to 
evaluate student progress and make adjustments to its 
academic programs. In addition, the district employs 
its own thrice-yearly standardized tests with a rational 
and easily interpretable growth measure to gauge stu- 
dent progress throughout the year. These measures are 
used in evaluating teacher efficacy and the success and 
failure of curriculum implementation at the district 
level. All student achievement and attendance data and 
other relevant information are collected and stored in 
a comprehensive student database maintained and uti- 
lized by the district's Office of Research and Evaluation. 
The district uses an outside evaluator to determine on 
an annual basis if it is meeting its objectives. The evalu- 
ator visits every classroom in the elementary magnets 
and several of the middle- and high-school magnets to 
assess programs. Additionally, consultants are hired to 
determine whether themes are being effectively imple- 
mented and infused in the curriculum and instruction 
at each magnet school. 


Most districts, even those no longer under a deseg- 
regation order, remain committed to a diverse enroll- 
ment in their magnet schools and track their student 
population mix at each site. This allows Duval to report 
that when it operated under a desegregation order, 


46 percent of its magnet schools were racially balanced. 
Now, even though the district no longer factors race 
into school assignments, 42 percent of Duval’s magnet 
schools have a student mix reflecting districtwide stu- 
dent demographics. Montclair is still under a compli- 
ance order from the 1970s that says its schools must 
be balanced racially within 10 percent of the popula- 


tion. However, in evaluating its magnet program, the 
district considers equally important the elimination of 
the achievement gap between students of color and 
white students, and the district has managed to reduce 
that persistent performance discrepancy in the course 
of improving student achievement overall. 


Knowing who is responsible for data collection and dis- 
semination is also important. Having a central office for 
research and evaluation, such as that in Hot Springs, 
is one way to ensure that data collection is a priority. 
Hot Springs’ office uses a wide array of reporting and 


data analysis software to continually monitor district, 
school, teacher, and student progress. For example, the 
district reviews the results of benchmark assessments 
to evaluate schools, teachers, and students, using the 
information they find to plan professional development 
and other interventions around areas of weakness. 


Wake has also centralized its data collection efforts. The 


mission of its Evaluation and Research Department is 
"to improve the effectiveness of the Wake County Public 
School System for all students by: providing objective, 
accurate, and timely information on system, school, and 
program outcomes, management practices, cost effec- 
tiveness, and compliance; collaborating with others to 
ensure high-quality data collection, interpretation, and 
data-based decision making; and ensuring grant-based 
programs are developed, implemented, and managed in 


ways consistent with district priorities, research find- 
ings, and applicable regulations." The department 
consists of four offices: Testing, Program Accountabil- 
ity, School Accountability, and Grants Administration 
and Compliance Reporting. The Program Accountabil- 
ity office promotes continuous improvement and ac- 
countability through evaluations of district programs, 
including the magnet program. This office also supports 
individual schools through analysis of local assessment 
results and interpretation of school performance data. 
Among the evaluation-related activities of Program Ac- 
countability staff are monitoring program participation; 
monitoring program implementation and effectiveness 
through surveys, interviews, and site visits; analyzing 
achievement test results as well as other data on de- 
sired outcomes; and developing needs assessments and 
evaluation plans for grant applications. 


The highly decentralized Houston Independent School 
District also has a district-level Department of Research 
and Accountability that in 2002-03 conducted a review 
to capture baseline data to use in evaluating Houston's 
magnet schools. However, the district magnet office 
is continually engaged in monitoring and evaluating 
the overall magnet program, especially on an informal 
level. For example, the Magnet Department monitors 
program implementation at both the district and the 


school level through site visits and technical support. 
The Magnet Department routinely requests application, 
transfer, and enrollment information from individual 
magnet coordinators and conducts informal surveys to 
monitor magnets’ impact on diversity, equity, accessi- 
bility, and school improvement. 


Other districts without central evaluation and research 
offices have developed means to collect, disseminate, 
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and review magnet school data. As previously noted, 
Hot Springs employs an outside evaluator. For its part, 
Duval has conducted peer reviews in the past, and the 
director of school choice and pupil assignment rec- 
ommends this practice to other districts. During this 
process, a team of peers would visit a school over the 
course of one to two days, interview everyone involved, 
and then provide feedback. 


Perhaps the most crucial piece of any magnet school 
evaluation is understanding how to utilize the available 
data to improve teaching and learning, not just in mag- 
net schools, but across the district. Montclair's assistant 
superintendent puts it this way: "Getting the data is 
one thing. Understanding what it is trying to tell you [is 
another]. And using it as a blueprint for change—that's 
where [data] can help." With this in mind, Montclair 
has trained its principals in how to utilize data. Guided 
by the results from standardized tests, for example, 
they look to see if certain skills were taught. They also 
look for patterns in report card grades that teachers 
are giving. The superintendent notes that being able to 
analyze and use data in more sophisticated ways has 
allowed district and school staff to see that schools are 
making some progress in addressing the achievement 
gap. The district has been following a cohort of stu- 
dents between 4th and 8th grade and has seen the gap 
in reading narrow to 6 percent. 


Revisit and reinvent magnet themes to 
ensure appeal and relevance 


As part of the evaluation process, districts must revisit 
and, as needed, make changes to magnet themes to 
ensure that themes remain relevant and appealing to 
the community. The attraction of a technology theme 
initially implemented at a time when it was still rare 
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to find district teachers and students using technol- 
ogy for teaching and learning may diminish as schools 
throughout the district improve in integrating tech- 
nology. It may be time to change the theme entirely 
or, instead, to ratchet up the curriculum by instituting 
new, specialized classes, in computer animation, for ex- 
ample. Thematic review is a necessary step in ensur- 
ing the long-term quality and sustainability of magnet 
schools. One way Duval evaluates its magnet program 
and schools is monitoring how parents "vote with their 
feet." In other words, if a magnet school no longer 
meets the needs of students, parents will choose other 


feb) 


ternatives, such as private schools. 


Montclair officials acknowledge that implementing 
magnet themes that make each school unique is a chal- 


enge they must meet if their magnet schools are to re- 


main viable and true to the magnet school philosophy. 


Broad community input is part of the current effort to 
revise and improve Montclair's themes. "The changes 
will not be top down,” the superintendent says, “they 
will start with parents and teachers." 


This reinventing process has happened before in Mont- 
clair. For example, Bradford was identified as the “back- 
to-basics" school when it was set up in the 1970s. But 
back-to-basics eventually lost its appeal and Bradford 
enrollment began to drop. For two years the district 
tried unsuccessfully to re-market the school. Eventu- 
ally, the theme was changed to communication arts 
and sciences and enrollment began climbing. Teachers 
and parents worked together to develop and enhance 
the new program. In the reinvention process, says the 
principal, it was “critical to keep what was working and 
to hear everyone's voice." Bradford's enrollment has 
once again begun flagging and as part of the current 


revisiting process, its theme is likely to change again. 
One possibility is that it will become a “university” mag- 
net affiliated with Montclair State University. 


Another example of Montclair's emphasis on formative 
evaluation of its magnet schools is Northeast Elemen- 
tary School. When this school first became a magnet it 
had an “international” theme, primarily because much 
of its enrollment consisted of English-as-a-Second 
Language students. When the current principal came to 
Northeast in 2002, she surveyed students, parents, and 
teachers and found that few seemed to like the theme. 
"It was one day a week and too focused on the adult 
experts," the principal reported. “Many students said, ‘| 
hated it. | never got to be a part of it’ Parents were un- 
happy, too." Using this information, the principal wrote 
a rationale for a new theme and presented it to district 
officials. The school now has a Global Studies theme. 


Wake also takes steps to assess application numbers for 
its magnet schools. If numbers are low for a particu- 
lar magnet school, the magnet office sends an internal 
survey to the campus, goes to the school, talks to the 
faculty, and, based on collected information, decides 
on another theme that might rejuvenate the school. 
As part of this process, the schools themselves conduct 
meetings with parents to seek their feedback. 


Keep parents and community stakeholders 
involved in evaluation and improvement 


All of the same school stakeholders and community 
partners that are such an important part of creating, 
implementing, and promoting magnet schools should be 
included in their evaluation and improvement. As men- 
tioned, parents are a critical resource for the reinvent- 
ing or revamping of magnet themes. Paying attention to 
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parents and other stakeholders can inform evaluation 
and improvement efforts in other ways as well. 


Most of the districts in this study collect data from 
stakeholders to use in their assessment of magnet 
schools. In Hot Springs, the schools keep records of 
parental participation in school activities, which is 
interpreted as an indication of parental satisfaction. 
Parents are also surveyed as to their satisfaction with 
after-school programs. Montclair currently is devel- 
oping a parent survey instrument that will allow the 
district to learn more about what parents think of the 
school system and what their needs are. Wake surveys 
parents, students; and staff annually (see figure 11). In 
addition to these districtwide surveys, each magnet 
school can survey parents, students, and faculty to 
get feedback about its program. Hamilton also surveys 
teachers, students, and parents to gauge their feelings 
about diversity in the school, alignment of curriculum 
with state standards, integration of the school's theme, 
and parent involvement. Teachers are also asked about 


their professional development experiences. Survey re- 
sults are analyzed at Brown University. In doing these 
surveys, the district intends to generate more data to 
inform school improvement efforts. 


Stakeholders from outside the district management 
structure can also be involved directly in evaluation 
activities. One of the responsibilities of the Magnet 
Advisory Council in Duval—a diverse group including 
members from the community, higher education, pri- 
vate industry, district staff, teachers, and principals—is 
to "review program evaluations concerning the effec- 
tiveness of magnet programs and ... [to make] recom- 
mendations to the school system regarding the effec- 
tiveness of these programs." 


In this district and elsewhere, ongoing review helps 
stakeholders identify and build on the strengths of 
their program and understand and address the areas in 
need of improvement. In this way, their magnet schools 
remain vital and effective. 


summary or Evaluating and Continually Improving 


)») Use data as a basis for improving teaching and 
learning 


)») Revisit and reinvent magnet themes to ensure 
appeal and relevance 


)» Keep parents and community stakeholders 
involved in evaluation and improvement 
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Duval County Public Schools, 


Hlorida 


Districtwide Total Number 
Enrollment Magnet Enrollment —_| of Schools 


126,633 19,927 (16%) 


Number of District Size 
(in square miles) 


Magnet Schools Population Type 


Large Central City 


Duval County Public Schools, serving Jacksonville, 
Florida, has been home to two magnet high schools 
since the 1980s. But like many other districts engaged 
in magnet programming, Duval's magnet initiatives in- 
creased dramatically as a result of a court-ordered de- 
segregation plan. The plan outlining the use of magnet 
schools took effect in the 1991-92 school year as an al- 
ternative to a forced busing plan implemented in 1969. 
Although in 1999 the district achieved unitary status, 
ending the court mandate for its magnet program, Du- 
val has continued to grow its magnet program in order 
to continue its efforts to decrease racial isolation in 
schools as well as to provide a system of choice. 


Duval's magnet schools fall into two categories: dedi- 
cated and school-within-a-school. Virtually all of Du- 
val's school-within-a-school magnets serve students 
schoolwide, irrespective of their status as magnet or 
neighborhood students. The district sees this as the 
best way to eliminate one of the potential problems as- 
sociated with the school-within-a-school model: that 
it can create a distinction between the magnet stu- 
dents and neighborhood students as the “haves” and 
the "have-nots," respectively. 


Primary responsibility for the magnet schools falls un- 
der the Office of School Choice and Pupil Assignment. 
The district magnet office, housed within School Choice, 
employs a general director, a magnet coordinator, and 
a magnet marketing and recruiting specialist. One of 
the main tasks of the magnet coordinator is working 
closely with each magnet school to ensure that all of 
the schools’ needs are being met. The magnet coordi- 
nator also oversees the student application process. 


Duval's magnet program is intended to create an envi- 
ronment in which students can excel by choosing what 
best meets their needs. Therefore, the magnet program 
in this district is diverse and academically focused. 
Some of its schools offer students a combination of 
vocational and college preparatory courses. One ex- 
ample is the Frank H. Petersen Academy of Technology, 
from which students graduate with both a diploma 
and a license in a particular vocational area. The local 
Chamber of Commerce has been a strong advocate for 
career academies such as Petersen. The Chamber has 
identified work fields that have a high need for gradu- 
ates with certain skills and talents, and the district has 
responded by implementing complementary magnet 
themes. Another success story is the Andrew Jackson 
Medical Professions and Criminal Justice High School. 
Its enrollment, which is approximately 85 percent Af- 
rican American, represents one of the lowest average 
family incomes in the district. Because its high-qual- 
ity vocational programs enable graduates to proceed 
directly into the work force, the school has been very 
popular. The district also fosters a culture of quality 
academic standards by offering students the opportu- 
nity to take college-level classes in some of the magnet 
high schools. 


Admission into most Duval magnet schools is handled 
by lottery. The exceptions are the International Bacca- 
laureate schools, which base admission on merit, and 
the schools of the arts, which require an audition. How- 
ever, the lottery system assigns some degree of priority 
to certain categories of student: those residing in the 
magnet school’s surrounding neighborhood, those with 
a sibling attending the school to which they apply, and 
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those who have attended a feeder school for the mag- 
net. Also, students who attend a Title | school receive 
a priority in the magnet lottery when they apply to a 
magnet program in a school that is not a Title | school. 
Similarly, students who attend a school that is not 
itle | receive a priority in the magnet lottery when they 
apply to a magnet program in a school that is Title I. 
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Funding has been a critical factor in the evolution of 
Duval County's ambitious magnet program. A fed- 
eral Magnet Schools Assistance Program (MSAP) grant 
funded its start-up years, beginning in 1991-92. Then, 
in 1995 a second MSAP grant allowed it to revamp 21 
existing schools. Improving the appearance and infra- 
structure of schools in lower income neighborhoods 
has been important in creating a magnetizing effect. 
The district has sustained its magnet schools without 
the aid of any federal funds, dedicating $2 million 
per year to the program, money required to offset the 
higher costs of running some magnet themes. For ex- 
ample, a performing arts school requires more instru- 
ments than a neighborhood school that simply offers a 
music elective. 


Achievement scores in the district have risen as well; by 
2002-03, 54 percent of Duval schools had achieved a 
grade of B or better from the Florida State Department 
of Education. 


Demand for admission to Duval's magnet schools is 
high; for the 2002-03 school year, 7,699 students were 
put on the waiting list. District representatives have 
identified several key factors that contribute to the 
success of their magnet program: 


»» Open lines of communication between admin- 
istration, staff, and parents. As examples, the 
district points to the use of lead magnet school 
teachers, the advisory council, and its parent-fo- 
cused telephone hotline and Web site. 


»» Initial research on the themes. Early research 
conducted with parents to determine attractive 
magnet themes resulted in well-chosen themes, 
and it also laid a foundation for the district's mar- 
keting program, which is also a key success factor. 


»» “Seream Your Theme.” This is the mantra of the 
magnet office, indicating that each magnet school 
is responsible for making the whole campus and 
community aware of its magnet content. 


»» Strong Leaders. Strong principals and teachers, 
who have committed to the magnet theme and 
are willing to face all of the accompanying chal- 
lenges, are vital to the program's longevity. 


Hamilton County Schools, Tennessee 


Districtwide Total Number 
Enrollment Magnet Enrollment —_| of Schools 


Number of 
Magnet Schools 


40,655 6,038 (15%) 80 


District Size 


(in square miles) Population Type 


Urban Fringe 


i a of Mid-Size City 


Hamilton began operating some magnet schools in the 
1980s, but its program really began to flourish follow- 
ing the 1997 merger of the Hamilton County School 
System and the Chattanooga, Tennessee, City School 
System. Before the merger, the county district primar- 
ily served non-minority students, while the city system 
argely served minority students. The superintendent of 
the newly combined district championed creation of 
magnet schools to reduce, eliminate, or prevent minor- 
ity group isolation within the schools. 


To oversee its program, Hamilton created a district mag- 
net office headed by the Director of Magnet Schools. 
The district further supports magnet schools through 
magnet resource facilitators. Some are specialists (e.g., 
technology coordinators, museum liaisons) who help 
teachers integrate particular theme-based content or 
instructional practices. There are also curriculum fa- 
cilitators who assist teachers in developing standards- 
based instruction related to the magnet theme and 
who provide professional development opportunities. 


Like many districts, Hamilton was able to grow its mag- 
net program through the use of federal funds. A 1998 
MSAP grant of $8.1 million allowed the district to open 
six new magnet schools, and a second MSAP grant of 
$6.5 million in 2001 supported creation of four ad- 
ditional magnets. Following expiration of the second 
grant in June 2004, the district was planning to sustain 
the existing magnet schools without federal dollars. 


One way Hamilton has increased magnet school sus- 
tainability is by requiring parents whose child attends a 
magnet school outside their neighborhood to volunteer 


we 


a minimum of 18 hours a year at school. The result is 
increased parent involvement—a key to the success of 
magnet schools in general—and fiscal savings. Hamil- 
ton has also developed several successful community 
partnerships, which provide funding and other support, 
and the district encourages individual magnet school 
principals to forge community partnerships as well. 


Many Hamilton magnet schools have typical themes, 
such as Fine Arts, Math and Science, and Technology. But 
several magnets are organized around specific pedago- 
gies, such as the two Paideia schools, which use unique 
approaches to student learning, including a focus on 
seminar discussions and coaching of academic skills. 


Beyond their efforts to attract a representative student 
population, Hamilton magnet schools maintain their 
commitment to diversity by grouping students hetero- 
geneously and setting a high standard of achievement 
for all students. Students with special needs and stu- 
dents with records of bad behavior are neither screened 
out in the application process nor separated in the 
classrooms. 


The admissions process for Hamilton's magnet schools 
varies by school. Two of the original magnet schools 
are open to students from throughout the district and 
offer admission on a first-come, first-served basis. The 
6-12-grade fine arts school requires student auditions. 
Students with good audition results receive preference; 
any remaining seats are then assigned using the lottery 
system the district has developed for its other magnet 
schools. The work-site schools offer priority to students 
whose parents work in the designated zones around 
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the schools, as well as to neighborhood students wish- 
ing to attend. If more students apply than there are 
seats available, the district uses the lottery. 


In the lottery, an applicant pool is determined for each 
grade level at each school. The Information Services of- 
fice analyzes each pool to see how its socioeconomic 
breakdown compares to the district's overall studen 
population and then uses a mathematical formula to 
award extra lottery numbers to students from under- 
represented groups. For example, in the 2003-04 schoo 
year, 46 percent of district students qualified for free 
and reduced lunch. If only 40 percent of the applican 
pool for a particular grade that year qualified for free 
and reduced lunch, those applicants may have received 
one or two extra lottery numbers to maintain a balance. 
The district may also award extra numbers to suburban 
applicants to maintain a balance between students who 
live within the city limits and those who do not. Finally, 
he district saves about 15 percent of available seats at 
each school for siblings of current students. 


The lottery system has been critical in helping ensure 
hat the magnet schools meet their desegregation 
goals. For example, in 1998, Barger Academy had a 
minority population of 96 percent; since becoming a 
magnet school, minority students account for 76 per- 
cent of the student body. Likewise, Chattanooga High 
School Center for the Creative Arts has gone from 
having a minority population of 71 percent in 1998 to 
40 percent in 2004. 


The magnet program is also helping the district turn 
around low-performing schools and meet the require- 
ments of NCLB. Three low-performing high schools 
have recently been targeted for inclusion in the 


magnet program to improve the quality of teaching 
and instruction. The district's experience with mag- 
nets suggests that parents will support this approach. 
Many middle-class students who once attended private 
schools are now returning to the public schools, the 
district reports. 


The district attributes the success of its magnet school 
program to several factors: 


)») The right personnel. For its magnet schools, the 
district looks for leaders who are passionate, com- 
mitted, hard working, and capable of establishing 
a culture of collaboration. 


»» A focus on professional development. District 
leaders look for multiple ways to support teachers’ 
professional development. 


»» Marketing and recruiting. The district and its 
schools use multiple avenues to recruit students. 
The district also contracts with a marketing firm 
to teach principals marketing techniques and to 
help them conduct focus groups and surveys. 


)» Magnet-savwvy board members. The district sees 
school board support as pivotal in the success of 
the magnet program. 


»» Learning from other magnets. Principals, mag- 
net resource personnel, and community members 
visit other schools to get ideas and to solicit help 
in planning. 


»» Parent volunteer requirement. The district 
requires parents to volunteer, and schools offer cre- 
ative ways to volunteer, including weekend events. 


Hot Springs School District, Arkansas 


Districtwide Total Number Number of District Size 
Enrollment Magnet Enrollment —_| of Schools Magnet Schools (in square miles) Population Type 
| 3,555 3,382 (95%) 8 6 36 Mid-size Central City 


Hot Springs School District is an all-magnet district; its 
only nonmagnet schools are alternative schools serv- 
ing court-involved or emotionally challenged youth. 
Yet Hot Springs’ magnet program began only in 2000- 
01 after a federal district court ordered it as part of 
a multidistrict desegregation plan. Arkansas law says 
that students may attend school in other districts if 
their transfer will improve racial integration, and Hot 
Springs’ magnet program serves students from 12 
other districts along with its own. Regional superinten- 
dents from 7 of the 12 districts in this plan, along with 
the NAACP, had agreed to the magnet plan before the 
court made its orders official. 


With its magnet program, Hot Springs also hoped to 
reverse a declining enrollment; it had been losing an 
average of more than 100 students a year since 1969 
to private schools or to public schools in other districts. 
Since the inception of its magnet schools the district 
has gained students every year. 


Support for the initial year of the magnet program 
came from state and local operating funds. But the 
following year, 2001-02, Hot Springs received a three- 
year, $6 million MSAP grant, which it used to renovate 
buildings, hire theme specialists and literacy coaches, 


and purchase supplies. 


Hot Springs now has four magnet elementary schools, 
one magnet middle school, and one magnet high 
school. To implement the elementary magnets, the 
original elementary structure was altered: The district 
moved from having three pre-K-3 schools and one 4-5 
school to four K-5 campuses. In its initial planning, Hot 
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Springs considered establishing a K-12 theme based 
on language immersion, but abandoned the idea due 
to concern that it would be unable to find and keep 
enough staff with the requisite language skills. 


The district's magnet themes are aligned vertically from 
the elementary level to the high school level (where 
they are called career academies). Within these themes 
are various strands across several grade levels. While 
the themes are essential to the magnet programs, the 
instructional focus on all campuses, driven by state ac- 
ademic standards, is twofold: mathematics and literacy. 
The themes, says the Hot Springs superintendent, are 
used to “build a better vehicle for learning” the core 
content. 


Hot Springs Middle School houses three academies un- 
der one roof and organizes instruction using the "team- 
ing" and "looping" concepts. Each academy consists of 
five core teachers who stay with the same students for 
students’ entire middle school experience (from sixth to 
eighth grade). This creates small and supportive learn- 
ing communities for the students and teachers. 


Hot Springs High School sorts each of the four middle 
school academy themes into five "Career Academies”: 
business/technology, communications/humanities/law, 
creative and performing arts, health sciences/human 
services, and mathematics/engineering/sciences. 


The magnet school admissions policies in Hot Springs 
are influenced by the fact that the schools are part of 
an interdistrict program. Out-of-district and in-district 
applicants are given the same opportunity to enter a 
Hot Springs magnet school. However, priority is given 
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to students returning to a school or a theme and to 
those who have siblings in the school to which they are 
applying. A computerized lottery has been established 
in the event that a grade level at a particular school 
has been over-subscribed, but the district has yet to 
use this system. Ninety-five percent of applicants are 
placed in their first choice school and, to date, no one 
has been placed in his or her third choice. 


To support the teachers, students, and overall program, 
each school has a magnet coordinator responsible for 
maintaining the integrity of the theme and support- 
ing the core curriculum. The magnet coordinators work 
with each other to align the programs and experiences 
from one campus to the next as students progress from 
elementary to high school. They also monitor students 
to ensure that they are in the right program and are 
successful. Magnet coordinators also assist with the 
application process and recruitment of students. An ad- 
ditional avenue of support for each campus is a math 
and/or literacy focus teacher who works with teachers 
and students to improve achievement in those areas. 
The district also has a magnet director, a position origi- 
nally funded by the district's MSAP grant. 


The district reports having made significant progress 
toward its goal of reducing and preventing minority 
group isolation in its schools. However, the district Is 
aware of and is carefully monitoring two campuses 
that are at risk of racial isolation. The district also re- 
ports that since the inception of its magnet program, 
it has found some indicators of student achievement 
gains. For example, across the district results on bench- 
mark assessments in mathematics for the 6th and 8th 
grades have improved markedly. 


The achievement gap is also closing: Minority students 
made greater gains than non-minority students over 
a two-year period in four of five comparisons. This 
success gives the district another angle on increasing 
enrollment—it has opened Hot Springs schools to stu- 
dents throughout Garland County who are eligible to 
transfer under NCLB. 


The magnet director identifies the following factors as 
keys to magnet program success thus far: 


») Use of data. Hot Springs has built greater district 
and school capacity to administer assessments 
and access data to drive instruction and profes- 
sional development. 


») Identification of an especially appealing theme. 
The district has found its K-12 International Bac- 
calaureate Program to be especially popular. 


»» Research. Sending teachers, principals, counsel- 
ors, and coordinators to visit successful magnet 
programs across the country has paid off in mul- 
tiple ways. 


»» Use of outside expertise. Seeking out special- 
ists and other experts in particular magnet themes 
has helped ensure their success. 


»» An all-magnet approach. Creating a district in 
which all schools have a magnet theme has in- 
fused energy and interest districtwide. 


Houston Independent School District, Texas 


Districtwide Total Number Number of District Size 
Enrollment Magnet Enrollment —_| of Schools Magnet Schools (in square miles) Population Type 
211,499 37,562 (18%) 307 108 301 Large Central City 


In 1975, Houston Independent School District received 
a court order to desegregate. It decided early on to use 
a magnet program as its tool for desegregation. So, in 
the 1975-76 school year, the district opened 32 mag- 
net schools. In 1980, Houston successfully petitioned to 
be declared unitary, thus ending the court mandate for 
desegregation. As part of this process, the Texas Educa- 
tion Agency accepted Houston's Voluntary Interdistrict 
Education Plan with the goal of educational enrich- 
ment for both urban and suburban students. Houston's 
magnet program was included as an integral part of 
this voluntary plan. 


Houston now supports 54 magnet elementary schools, 
28 magnet middle schools, and 27 magnet high schools. 
These magnets are tasked with meeting two objectives: 
to provide academic programs whose quality and spe- 
cial focus will attract students from across the district 
and to increase the percentage of students attending 
integrated schools. However, Houston does not use 
race as an admissions factor. Each magnet campus or 
theme may have different entrance requirements. Sec- 
ondary campuses use a matrix that helps to determine 
students’ qualifying status. 


DeBakey High School for Health Professions, located in 
the renowned Texas Medical Center, is an example of a 
magnet with a unique theme strong enough to attract 
excellent students from all over this huge district. The 
school provides a rigorous and comprehensive pre-col- 
lege program for students pursuing careers in medi- 
cine, health care, and the sciences. Students apply for 
admission to DeBakey and are selected based on past 
academic performance, nationally normed test scores, 
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conduct, past attendance and merit. DeBakey students 
consistently perform above district and statewide aver- 
ages on the SAT and ACT examinations. 


The district oversees magnet schools through its Mag- 
net Department, which operates under the Assistant 
Superintendent of School Support Services and Athlet- 
ics. Staffed by a manager, a specialist, and an adminis- 
trative assistant, this department assists schools in the 
design, development, implementation, and/or modifi- 
cation of new and established magnet themes. Depart- 
ment staff also facilitate curriculum development for 
specialized courses, coordinate staff development for 
magnet coordinators, and plan and implement aware- 
ness and recruitment activities. In addition, the depart- 
ment monitors the types of programs offered at various 
levels and locations and seeks to maintain a balance 
among a variety of programs offered and the needs ex- 
pressed by the community. 


To ensure quality, continuity of services, and on-site 
technical assistance, all magnet schools have the op- 
tion to have a magnet coordinator placed on their 
campus. This position is paid for by site funds and is 
assigned at the discretion of the campus administra- 
tor. Magnet coordinators perform the following duties: 
develop magnet program goals and objectives; recruit 
students for the school’s magnet program; maintain 
program quality; assist with curriculum development 
and/or revision; and assist with the magnet budget to 
maintain financial reports, requisitions, and inventory. 


Houston received a grant from the Magnet Schools of 
America Program for the 1985-88 period. Since then, 
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the district itself has funded the schools. Houston is 
highly decentralized and each school has control of its 
own budget, though magnet schools may apply to the 
district magnet office for additional funds for special 
projects. Many magnet schools also receive additional 
support from local businesses and other community 
sources. From the state's desegregation busing funds, 
Houston also receives approximately $19 million, 
which covers 50 percent of the district's transporta- 
tion-related operating costs. 


Students from outside the school district may attend 
Houston's magnet programs, but they are required to 
pay tuition equal to the difference in the cost to edu- 
cate a student in Houston and the funding that is reim- 
bursed by the state. Houston's magnet schools receive 
applications from all over the country and world, from 
people intending to relocate to Houston and who want 
their children to attend a magnet school. Its widespread 
appeal is a testament to the success of Houston's mag- 
net program. Testing data routinely show magnet stu- 
dents outperforming other students in the district. 


Administrators in Houston attribute their success with 
magnets to the following factors: 


»» Magnet coordinator position. This on-campus 
position has as its first priority successful imple- 
mentation of the magnet theme. 


»> Regular meetings. The Magnet Department 
meets on a monthly basis with all magnet co- 
ordinators. The magnet coordinators also meet 
monthly in theme and grade-level clusters. 


»» Commitment from top levels at district. School 
board members, superintendents, and central of- 
fice staff are all supportive of magnet schools. 


»» Formal, established policies and procedures. 
The district has adopted and monitors non-ne- 
gotiable policies and procedures that support 
the continuity of services and opportunities at its 
magnet schools. 


»» Rich variety of choices. Parents and students 
can choose from dozens of themes in 108 schools 
and can apply to as many programs as they wish. 


Montclair Public Schools, New Jersey 


Districtwide Total Number Number of District Size 
Enrollment Magnet Enrollment _| of Schools Magnet Schools (in square miles) Population Type 
6,340 4,600 (73%) 1 10 6.25 Urban Frings 


of Large City 


The Montclair Public Schools has over 30 years of 
experience in the planning and implementation of 
magnet schools. Like so many other districts, Mont- 
clair began its program as a desegregation solution. 
Since then, Montclair has become essentially an all- 
magnet district, providing a high level of choice for 
Montclair families. 


The district's one comprehensive high school is not 
considered a magnet school although it has programs 
to complement all middle school magnet themes. It 
has developed several Small Learning Communities 
that have specific themes and function in accordance 
with magnet philosophy. The Small Learning Commu- 
nities were recently selected by the U.S. Department 
of Education as a national model and were awarded a 
federal grant. 


ontclair's Assistant Superintendent and the Assistant 
to the Superintendent share responsibility for conduct- 
ing elementary and middle school orientations annu- 
ly to provide parents with information about registra- 
tion procedures, districtwide curriculum and academic 
standards, and the specific unique features of each 
school's magnet theme. Montclair also has a Parent Co- 
ordinator who spearheads the provision of a variety of 
parent classes throughout the school year. The district 
attributes a great deal of its success to the high level of 
parental involvement in the schools. 
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When parents register their children for school in 
Montclair, they must rank their school selection 
choices in order of preference from first to last choice. 
This ranking provides more flexibility for district staff 


Le 


in student placement in the event that a child is 
not assigned to either the first or second choice of 
a magnet school. Ultimately, student assignment to 
an individual magnet school is predicated upon space 
availability. All of the magnet schools are popular and 
draw considerable interest from Montclair's parents. 
The fact that all of the magnet schools are popular 
helps alleviate the possibility of having an inordinate 
number of requests for one school, requests that can- 
not be accommodated because of lack of space. Spe- 
cial consideration is given to students who already 
have a sibling enrolled in a particular school or who 
have special education or English-as-a-second-lan- 
guage needs. After these considerations have been 
addressed, a computerized lottery system is utilized to 
fill remaining seats in each school. 


The district has received federal funding for magnet 
programs linked to school integration efforts since the 
1970s. Over the years, Montclair has received three 
multiyear federal grants from the highly competitive 
Magnet Schools Assistance Program. The last grant 
awarded in 1998 provided $1.8 million to improve the 
overall quality of the three middle schools over a three- 
year period. 


The Montclair Board of Education has demonstrated 
support for the magnet program by providing adequate 
budgets in the absence of federal funding. This is not an 
easy task. The Montclair Board of Education was forced 
to eliminate a popular pre-kindergarten program due 
to lack of space and rising program costs that were 
negatively impacting the K-12 program. 
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The township does not have an abundance of ratables 
to ease the property taxes of Montclair residents. Ap- 
proximately 86 percent of school budget costs are 
derived from local taxes. Despite the considerable tax 
burden, Montclair parents have lobbied for and are 
supportive of the school budget. 


The local community also assists in providing financial 
support for the magnet schools. In addition to local 
nonprofit organizations, such as the Montclair Fund 
for Educational Excellence, the district is fortunate to 
have several resident philanthropists who have do- 
nated considerable funds to the schools for a variety 
of academic programs, as well as the renovation of 
athletics facilities. 


Although significant national attention is now focused 
on the “achievement gap," Montclair has been focused 
on this issue for 15 years or more. A 1989 independent 
evaluation of its magnet program found that racial 
balance had been attained but that the achievement 
of students of color was considerably lower than that 
of white students in the district. As the only charter 
member from New Jersey in the national Minority 
Student Achievement Network, Montclair has been fo- 
cusing considerable attention on closing this achieve- 
ment gap and is attaining incremental success. The gap 
persists, but is smaller in many cases. Although six of 
Montclair's eleven schools are Title | schools, none of 
them have been designated as low performing under 
NCLB. Overall, 93 percent of the district's high school 
graduates attend college, including 87 percent of its 
African American students. 


Montclair attributes the success of its magnet program 
to five key factors: 


»» High-quality teachers and administrators. 
Montclair has made it a priority to have well- 
chosen, well-prepared principals working with an 


» 


integrated staff of well-trained, committed teach- 
ers. It Is revisiting its approach to teacher super- 
vision and evaluation, recognizing that teachers 
with different levels of experience (e.g., a veteran 
master teacher vs. a newcomer) require different 
kinds of support and development. 


Rigorous standards-based curriculum. To sup- 
port a partnership among all stakeholders in the 
system, Montclair disseminates a series of bro- 
chures that outline what every student is expect- 
ed to know and be able to do at each grade level 
in core subjects. 


Continuous parental involvement. The district 
has successfully marshaled parent support to help 
in the classroom and in other ways on-site, as well 
as to raise money through direct fund-raising and 
through lobbying for public funds. In addition to 
identifying key contacts and explaining question 
and complaint procedures, Montclair's “Parent's/ 
Caregiver's Quick Guide to Navigating Through 
the School System" lists ways in which parents 
can get involved in their child's education. 


Voluntary (not mandatory) busing. Montclair 
offers bus transportation to elementary students 
who live 1.25 miles or more from school, middle- 
grade students who live 1.5 miles or more from 
school, and high school students who live more 
than 2.5 miles away. Each bus route is designed 
to take only 18-20 minutes to complete. Over the 
past several years the district has been able to 
bus students who live one mile from the school 
they attend. 


Staggered school opening and_ dismissal 
schedules. This approach helps ensure that stu- 
dents don't miss instructional times due to the 
complex busing schedule. 


Wake County Public School System, North Carolina 


Districtwide Total Number Number of District Size 
Enrollment Magnet Enrollment —_| of Schools Magnet Schools (in square miles) Population Type 
108,970 25,130 (23%) 127 43 832 Gnanemeae 

of Large City 


In 1976, the predominantly minority urban school dis- 
trict in Raleigh, North Carolina merged with the Wake 
County Public School System, a predominantly non- 
minority rural district. The new district implemented a 
magnet school program in 1982 as part of a voluntary 
desegregation plan, beginning with 13 schools. Since 
then the magnet program has grown quickly, to 50 
magnet schools in 2004-05. This rapid growth Is par- 
tially due to very high growth rates in the district in 
general. The district has been growing by approximate- 
ly 3,500 students every year and is projected to have a 
student population of approximately 160,000 by 2020. 


Wake takes an unusual approach to its magnet pro- 
gram. Instead of each magnet school having a unique 
theme within the district, a number of individual 
themes are available at more than one school. For ex- 
ample, a number of schools offer the “magnet” of a 
year-round school calendar. So instead of applying to 
a specific school, a student essentially applies for a 
particular theme and is then assigned to whichever 
school offering this theme is nearest to his or her 
home address. 


In 1997, Wake schools began using a computer se- 
lection model to manage the admissions process for 
magnet schools. Applicants to magnet programs are 
selected through a weighted lottery. While diversity Is 
still a criterion for selection, in 1997 race was removed 
from the selection process and the district now uses 
socioeconomic status as a key indicator for diversity. 
The last 10 percent of available seats at any magnet 
school are chosen totally at random after the "weight- 
ed" priority list. 


Some members of the community served by Wake do 
not support the magnet school program and would like 
to see a return to a neighborhood school system. How- 
ever, a computer model designed to model what would 
happen if Wake returned to such a system revealed 
that the schools would become resegregated. 


Despite the criticism some community members have, 
there continues to be a very high demand for the mag- 
net program. For the 2004-05 school year, Wake received 
6,883 applications for the magnet programs; 42.9 per- 
cent were accepted and 57.1 percent denied. The year- 
round schools received 4,299 applications; 40.6 percent 
were accepted and 59.4 were denied. Second round of- 
fers are made to students if space is available. 


As in many other districts, community partnerships 
have greatly impacted magnet schools. The Centennial 
Magnet Middle School, for example, is actually located 
on the campus of North Carolina State University. The 
students, parents, and teachers of this magnet school 
frequently interact with the faculty and students and 
make use of the facilities of the university. 


Wake County has a magnet office with a staff of 
11 people. The senior director of magnet programs is 
responsible for the entire magnet program. The senior 
administrator of magnet curriculum works with all 
magnet schools to help them develop curriculum and 
implement their themes. This person meets regularly 
with magnet program coordinators at each campus to 
address all magnet issues. The magnet marketing and 
communications coordinator designs marketing and 
recruiting strategies. 
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While the magnet office has direct responsibility for 
the magnet program and magnet school operations, 
constant collaboration between the magnet office and 
other district departments, such as the office of growth 
management, curriculum and instruction, evaluation 
and research, human resources, and transportation, is 
critical to the program's success. The curriculum and 
instruction office ensures that magnet courses address 
state standards, and the communications department 
assists with magnet marketing and recruitment efforts 
by coordinating media outreach. The student selec- 
tion process is run through the office of growth man- 
agement, which is completely disconnected from the 
magnet office. 


The magnet program has its own budget and disperses 
money to the schools. Magnet schools can also write 
their own grants and solicit community partnerships 
to help bring in more funding. The schools also seek 
parental support to create alternative funding mecha- 
nisms. Federal grants, Title V money, and limited lo- 
cal contributions have helped support the magnet 
program to date. 


The Wake superintendent sees the district's magnet 
schools as incubators of innovation. He credits the 
magnets with having had a positive impact on the 
entire district because they have created a culture of 
healthy competition between schools within the dis- 
trict, which he believes has made all schools stronger. 
As a testament to this belief, the district cites the fact 
that in 2003, 91.3 percent of students tested at or 
above grade level, up from 81.9 percent in 1998. Also, 
the gap in achievement scores between white, African 
American, and Native American students is narrowing, 
especially for K-8 students. 


According to the superintendent, the success of Wake's 
magnet program can be attributed to the following: 


»» Commitment by district leadership. Both the 
school board and top district administrators sup- 
port the program. 


»» Dedicated magnet program office. Having a 
magnet-focused administrative structure has fa- 
cilitated magnet implementation. 


Appendix B: 
Research Methodology 


The project methodology is an adaptation of the four-phase benchmarking process used by the Ameri- 


can Productivity and Quality Center, along with case descriptions of individual districts and cross-site 


analysis of key findings. A brief description of this project's adapted methodology follows. 


Plan 


First, a conceptual framework was developed based on a 
review of the magnet school literature, interviews with 
researchers and educators, and the input of an advisory 
panel consisting of researchers, association leaders, and 
educators who work with schools, districts, and states 
on magnet school implementation. The resulting study 
scope guided all aspects of the study (see figure 12). 


Site selection was a multistep process to ensure that the 
guide would feature strong districts with evidence of 
success and an array of practices covering the elements 
of the framework. An initial list of 30 magnet school dis- 
tricts was compiled through primary and secondary re- 
search by WestEd with suggestions from the expert advi- 
sory panel. Sixteen districts provided enough data for the 
screening process, with six then chosen for further study. 
In making this selection, priority was given to districts 
that could show improvements over time in both student 
learning and school integration. It was also important 
that districts, while perhaps using federal funds to start 
their magnet program or ramp it up, had committed to 
sustaining it without further federal dollars. In addition, 
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researchers looked for districts that offered at least three 
different magnet themes and that had adopted aggres- 
sive marketing efforts. Finally, districts were selected to 
represent a variety of geographic locations and contexts 
with which district administrators could identify. 


Collect Data 


Collecting detailed descriptive information from proj- 
ect participants was key to understanding the district's 
practices, the outcomes or impact achieved, and les- 
sons learned in implementation from which others 
could benefit. The major steps to this phase were final- 
izing the site-visit interview guide and arranging and 
conducting site visits to the innovation sites. 


Each of the six innovation sites hosted a two-day site 
visit that included interviews with district staff, magnet 
school principals, parents, and others to obtain multiple 
perspectives on the questions in the site-visit interview 
guide. In addition to these semi-structured interviews, 
the researchers also held more informal conversations 
with a range of stakeholders. They also collected arti- 
facts from the sites, such as magnet program or school 
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Figure 12. Study Scope and 
Guiding Questions 


Organizing Profile 

What is the overall goal of the district magnet program 
and how did the program get started? What are the 
funding sources for the district magnet program and 
how are they sustained over time? 


Create Effective Leadership, Strategy, and Culture 
How does the district magnet program contribute to 
meeting the state, district, and NCLB Act goals? How 
do leaders support the culture of the district magnet 
schools and themes? 


Support School to Fully Implement the Program 

How does the district determine magnet school 
theme/standards? How does the district implement 
content of the themes? 


Involve Stakeholders 

How does the district involve parents in the magnet 
program? How does the district involve local business 
and community partners in the magnet program? 


Carefully Select and Develop Human Resources 
What is the process for selecting principals and 
teachers for a magnet school or theme? What are 
the special professional development activities at the 
school/theme level? 


Evaluate and Ensure Accountability 

How does the district evaluate the effectiveness of the 
communication relationship with stakeholders? How 
does the district monitor program implementation and 
ensure sustainability of the magnet program? 


brochures, marketing materials, teacher contracts, and 
letters to parents, to provide concrete examples of dis- 
trict practices. The study team collated the information 
collected during the site visits and developed a case 
study for each site. 


Analyze and Report 


Once all the information was collected, the project 
team analyzed the data to understand the promis- 
ing practices uncovered throughout the benchmark- 
ing project, both within and across sites. Key findings 
emerged from this cross-site analysis. 


Two products resulted from this research: a report of 
findings and this practitioner's guide. The report of 
findings provides an analysis of key findings across 
sites, a detailed profile of each site, a collection of ar- 
tifacts, and key project documents. The practitioner's 
guide excerpts from and summarizes the findings and 
case studies and is intended for broad distribution. 


Adapt 


Ultimately, readers of this guide will need to select, 
adapt, and implement practices that meet their in- 
dividual needs and contexts. Dissemination will take 
place through a variety of channels. The guide will be 
broadly distributed around the country through pre- 
sentations at national and regional conferences, as well 
as through national associations and networks. 


Districts coming together in learning communities may 
continue the study, using the ideas and practices from 
these sites as a springboard for their own action re- 
search. In this way, a pool of promising practices will 
grow, and districts can support each other in imple- 


mentation and learning. 


Appendix G: Resources 


The Web resources listed below that were not developed by the U.S. Department of Education are provided as ex- 


amples of materials that may be helpful to the reader. The listings should not imply an endorsement by the Depart- 


ment of the resources or the Web sites. There may be many other useful Web sites on these topics. 


The Magnet Schools Assistance Program (MSAP) of the 
U.S. Department of Education provides grants to dis- 
tricts whose magnet program is implemented under a 
mandatory (e.g., court-ordered) or federally approved 
voluntary desegregation plan. The MSAP Web site pro- 
vides details of the grants competition, including eligi- 
bility criteria, as well as abstracts of sample programs 
and a detailed "Frequently Asked Questions" section. 
http://www.ed.gov/programs/magnet/index.html . 


The Policy and Program Studies Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Education contracted an evaluation of the 
Magnet Schools Assistance Program 1998 Grantees. 
The final report of this study conducted by the Ameri- 
can Institutes for Research and published in 2003 in- 
cludes both a cross-site report and case studies of eight 
districts. http://www.ed.gov/about/offices/list/ods/ 
ppss/reports.html . 


Magnet Schools of America is a membership organiza- 
tion that: promotes goals of desegregation, equity, and 
excellence through the expansion and improvement of 
magnet schools, encourages the passage of legislation 
at both the state and national levels that will promote 
the development and improvement of magnet schools, 
and promotes networking among magnet schools. It 


hosts an annual conference and publishes books and 
resources, including the Blueprint CD-ROM described 
below. http://www.magnet.edu/. 


Blueprint for Understanding and Operating Successful 
Magnet and Theme-Based Schools. Authors: Drs. Ju- 
dith S. Stein, Phyllis M. Olmstead; Editors: Dr. Robert G. 
Brooks, Mr. Phale D. Hale. This Multimedia PC CD-ROM 
provides a “how to" approach to understanding, plan- 
ning, and operating magnet and theme-based educa- 
tional programs. Specific guidelines for designing an 
academic program, staffing, budgeting, and marketing 
are offered. 


The Education Commission of the States includes mag- 
net schools as one of the key issues in K-12 education 
on its Web site. The site presents the issue and provides 
references and links. http://www.ecs.org/. 


There are ten regional Equity Assistance Centers funded 
by the U.S. Department of Education under Title IV of the 
1964 Civil Rights Act. They provide assistance to public 
schools in the areas of race, gender, and national origin 
to promote equal educational opportunities. http:// 
www.edgateway.net/pub/docs/eacn/home.html . 
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